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LEND—LEASE LUMBER FOR EUROPE——Dealers fear that the U. S. has made 


over—generous commitments, will ship large quantities of lumber and prefabricated 
houses abroad, thereby retarding domestic construction and building of homes for 
returned veterans. Congressman Lemke of North Dakota said recently that 350 bil- 
lion board feet were earmarked for Europe——-views the situation with alarm. Phil 
Boyd says there is nothing to fear—exports will be moderate. Read complete 
reports elsewhere in this issue. 


100,000 NEW BUILDERS AFTER WAR—That many more small business enter— 


prises in contract construction will be needed if the building industry is to 
provide its share of full employment. So says Senator Murray of Montana, chairman 
of the Senate Small Business Committee, who points out that only 140,000 builders 
are now engaged in contract construction—50,000 less than in 1933 at bottom of 
depression. 








PREFABRICATED HOMES—A commercial standard for prefab houses, CS125- 


45, has been announced by the National Bureau of Standards of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. The standard provides minimum construction and design requirements 
for one, one and a half, and two story prefab dwellings—becomes effective for new 
production on May 10, 1945. 


CEILING PRICES FOR USED LUMBER-—-It’s possible that regulations will 
come through at any time. The groundwork was laid by OPA early this month. 
General Order 61 (effective April 2) authorized regional administrators to set 
dollars and cents ceiling prices on sales of used lumber in their areas. 


REDUCING CONSTRUCTION COSTS——Douglas Whitlock, who retired this week 


aS president of the Producers’ Council, has proposed cooperative action by all 
branches of the building industry to devise methods of further reducing the cost 
of construction after the war. "We must exhaust every desirable means of lowering 
costs in spite of the fact that the public now receives far better value for its 
building dollar than at any time in the past," he said. 


MORE H—-2 HOUSING—Nearly 25,000 units have been authorized by NHA in 


111 communities where sufficient building labor was found to be available to carry 
out the construction without interfering with direct war employment. Casting 
around for new fields to conquer, Administrator Blandford has stated that addi- 
tional quotas for important areas will be cleared in the immediate future. Said 
Blandford: "I am hopeful that the H-2 program will prove a valuable bridge toward 
reconversion of the housing industry." 


TIME LIMIT ON SUITS UNDER FEDERAL LAW—Would be established if a bill 
introduced by Representative Gwynne of Iowa is passed. Under the proposed: bill 
private suits would be barred one year from the accrual of the cause of action, 
except where a shorter time is fixed by state statute. Time limit for public 
actions would be two years. Lumbermen faced with wage and hour law suits are 
eying the proposed bill with interest. 


TIGHTEN LUMBER CONTROLS—Directions 1 through 5 of L-—3355 have been 


amended by WPB in an attempt to make sure that "lumber purchase orders, given 
military preference, are actually for military purposes." Read the complete 
report in the Washington Calendar, elsewhere in this issue. 


TALK OF RECONVERSION—-Is increasing in the Nation’s capital and all 


over the country, but thinking is still muddled and the picture hasn’t clarified. 
Some officials are still advocating gradual reconversion—others predict an almost 
overnight slash in production controls. 


FARM BUILDING OUTLOOK—$650 million expenditures per year for the 


construction of new farm homes and the repair of existing ones is predicted by 
Producers’ Council for the five-year period starting 12 months after war’s end. 
It looks like big volume days ahead for dealers serving the rural trade. 
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| <p eapianes ADVERTISE a conipany and at the 
© same time tell a story. The Lampland Lum- 
_ ber Co. kept its customers informed on the trend 
_ building was taking before and during the diffi- 
_ cult days of the war, and brought in new cus- 
tomers with pertinent and informative headlines 
in its ads. e story on page 12 tells how the 

- company followed this up with a persistant, well 
planned sales effort on the materials and serv- 
_ lees which were available during wartime and 
roved that a large number of small sales pro- 
Son more profit than a smaller number of large 


> How MUCH LUMBER will be shipped abroad 
for non-military under the lend- 
lease agreement? There is much thinking and 
discussion on this vital subject in the industry 
throughout the nation. See story on page 11. 


co 


! > SUCCESSFUL SELLING is the result of successful 

- © looking lumber yards and salesrooms. A lot 
with an unusual shape or with sloping ground 
may seem an impossible place to establish a 
yard, but the story and soci on page 15 
show how dealers with ingenuity overcame these 
ser ge and built attractive and eye-catching 
yards. A | 


* 


‘ THe Home PLannine INSTITUTE (see page 
_ ¥ 19) has provided the medium for dealers who 
_ want to aoe ee ee Page has ar 
| done through resea and study to provi 
| them with the newest developments in home 
| planning. At the same time builders can dis- 
| cover just what future home owners want in 
| their homes and the owners can learn what to 
look for in homes they plan to buy or build 


| after the war. . 


> KEEPING BUSINESS VOLUME up to almost pre- 
war standards has been the hope of every 
lumber dealer in business. The Henderlong 
. Lumber Co. found the answer in fabricating 
farm buildings in the yard using a minimum 

_ amount of lumber and deli img thera complete 
to farmers. The story on page 22 tells how the 
company tt its construction crews busy and 
saved valuable time for the farmer. In addition 

a monthly farm bulletin kept farmers. on 
ailab t could 





_ what materials were av le, and 
_ be done in the way of building. 
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EDITORIAL 


Will Stalling of Private Home 
Building Create an Emergency? 


Private industry, in its postwar planning, has 
been counting a good many of its eggs long be- 
fore they are hatched. This is especially true 
of the new home construction field. We heartily 
agree that the prospects for new home building 
are bright and any casual study of the situation 
injects plenty of enthusiasm into those who are 
concerned with satisfying the huge backlog of 
demand. 

To say the outlook is bright for new home con- 
struction is not any bonafide assurance it is bright 
for private home building. During recent months 
we have seen a number of moves in Washington 
which are leading to more public housing projects, 
but to date little has been done to permit the 
private home building industry to get under way. 
Restrictions remain in force while federal agencies 
spot a few rigidly regulated projects here and 
there in what are considered critical areas. 

One of the distinguishing characteristics of 
bureaucracy is its lack of foresight. It is perfectly 
within the realm of possibility that as more and 
more veterans are disappointed in their search for 
suitable homes, complaints will flood Washington 
to such an extent that the government agencies 
will suddenly decide, as they are prone to do, 
that an emergency exists. They will bluntly in- 
form the private home building industry that it 
has failed to solve the problem—claim that it is 
up to the government to buy the material and 
build the homes. All this because the powers in 
Washington failed to foresee developments and 
heed warnings of experienced private industry 
until the situation became acute. While the situ- 
ation is developing, and it is coming on us gradu- 
ally as days pass, private home building continues 
to be rigidly restricted in its moves to prepare for 
a situation which it can see at the present time. 

After holding back new home construction in 
the face of an increasingly acute problem, the 
“emergency that is on the way will automatically 
play trump cards for mass home building as 
against the small private operators who have 
always been the backbone of the nation’s home 
construction industry. The nation will suddenly 
find it needs thousands of homes and needs them 
fast. This will lead to standardization and regi- 
mentation of the industry with much of the work 
concentrated in the hands of the large operative 
builders and prefabricated home manufacturers. 





Why don’t we give all segments of the industry, 
large and small, their chances at an equal start 
and an equal opportunity to do their share. 

We realize fully that before any private home 
building can get under way, materials must be 
available. At the present time lumber is the 
bottleneck. That is why all requests for lumber 
for non-military purposes overseas must be care- 
fully appraised before permission to ship is 
granted. True, “emergencies” do exist overseas 
in many localities, but why wait until an “‘emer- 
gency grows to full bloom here at home before 
taking cognizance of a definite and certain need? 
We are told by some that everyone here at home 
is at least comfortable with a roof over his head. 
Americans have always been able to keep roofs 
over their heads and returning G. |. Joe’s who 
can't find a roof to put over the heads of their 
families can cause a storm of unrest and trouble 
that may set back our recovery program. We 
firmly believe that our boys who have done the 
fighting for us and made personal sacrifices that 
changed the whole course of their lives, deserve 
No. | priority in our obligations. 

Lack of lumber in grain producing regions of 
the nation is leading to another emergency which 
is even closer than the new home problem. 
Farmers are already asking dealers for granaries 
in which to store this year’s crop, because storage 
facilities are filled to overflowing in most regions. 
Grain and corn are stored outdoors without ade- 
quate cover. Lumber dealers will remember a 
similar situation several years ago when lumber 
was scarce. Individual dealers were not able to 
satisfy the needs of their farmer customers for 
grain storage facilities because of restrictions on 
lumber and building. Late in the season, after 
harvesting was already under way, Washington 
decided farmers must have granaries and ordered 
thousands of them built out of lumber, steel and 
other materials to be shipped into farming areas 
under the noses of retail lumber dealers who could 
have satisfied the need in an orderly, economical 
manner if the war agencies had been able to visu- 
alize the elementary signs of -a developing emer- 
gency. i 

These matters deserve the attention of every- 
one concerned with the lumber and building ma- 
terial industry. Unless private building can get 
a better hearing and more satisfaction from gov- 
ernment regulators, we may in the future, find our- 
selves out on one of the limbs of the huge public 
building program tree. 





KILN-DRIED 


FROST PINE 


FROST PINE 
Quality Products 


Long & Short Leaf Yellow Pine 
Arkansas Soft Pine 
Surfaced 6 Sides 
* 

End-matched and Plain End Flooring 
Ceiling—Partition—Drop Siding 
Log Cabin & Bevel Siding 
Casing—Base— Mouldings—Jambs 
Finish—Apron—Pulley Stile 
Door & Window Frames— 
Package Trim* 
Boards—Fencing—Dimension 
Roofers—Car Material—Timbers 
‘ard Table Stock and Industria] Items 
Bed-Slats—Batts—Thresholds—Treads 
Surveyor’s Stakes—Plinth Blocks 
Byrkit and Plaster Lath 
Crating 


e 
HARDWOOD FLOORING 
Oak—Beech—Pecan 
In All Standard Grades 
S 
HARDWOODS 
Red Oak White Oak 
Sap Gum Red Gum 


in 
Standard Lineal & Package Trim* 
Finish and Mouldings 
All Southern species in Lumber 
& 
SPECIALTIES 
Lawn Furniture—Cedar Closet Lining 
& 
“WOLMANIZED”, FLAME-PROOFED 
& CREOSOTED LUMBER PRODUCTS 











=a ‘Natural’ 


for INSULATION 


WH ow your home-building customer specifies insulation, 
plus economy spelled with a big “E’, you know he wants 


KILN-DRIED FROST PINE 


For, this lumber has an inherently high insulation value. And, when 
seasoned by Frost's scientific kiln-drying methods, its ability to 
prevent passage of heat and cold is increased to a remarkable 
degree. In fact, authoritative tests have proved that a board of 
l-inch thickness has a higher insulation value than 5 to 9 inches 
of brick and-13 inches of concrete! 


Equally important for a well insulated home, kiln-dried Frost Pine 
facilitates sound construction. It is strong. It says put in the struc- 
ture. It safeguards against warped and loose siding, cracked 
walls and plaster and other faults directly attributed to green or 
improperly seasoned lumber. 


Buy more War Bonds, contribute to the Red Cross, and 
keep in touch with Frost Pine Service. 


FROST LUMBER INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


St. Louis, Mo. M+. Vernon, N. Y. 
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END-LEASE. lumber and building 
material commitments for rehab- 
ilitation purposes comprises one 

of the livest topics of conversation 
wherever lumbermen get together at 
the present time. A great deal has 
been said and much has been written 
on the topic, with figures being tossed 
around like feathers in a windstorm. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 

records here some of the thinking 
going on in the industry without any 
intention of being biased or casting 
any reflections on anyone in govern- 
ment or industry concerned with the 
problem. Readers of this publication 
feel, however, it is time some agency 
or some individual somewhere came 
forth with new, concrete and accurate 
statements concerning non-military 
lend-lease commitments on lumber 
and’ other building materials. They 
are genuinely worried for fear some 
persons unfamiliar with the industry 
have made commitments in the name 
of the United States that will se- 
viously impair the building material 
and home building industry’s ability 
to meet the needs of the nation’s citi- 
zens and returning war veterans when 
they shall be called on and expected 
to do so. 


Only White House Knows 


First of all, it is well to remember 
that no person except those in the 
White House in Washington know 
what our lend-lease commitments for 
rehabilitation are. J. Philip Boyd, 
chief of the WPB Lumber Division, 
late in March issued a statement to 
the industry assuring all there was 
nothing to be worried about. H. R. 
Northup, secretary of the National 
Xetail Lumber Dealers Association, 


and the National Lumber Manufactur- © 


ers Association, thus far have not 
evinced any particular alarm over 
what they know about the situation. 
tecently, however, a flurry of excite- 
ment swept some segments of the 
industry over an announcement made 
by Congressman Lemke of North Da- 
kota to the effect that the United 
States has been committed to deliver 
30,000,000,000, feet of lumber to Eu- 
rope for rehabilitation purposes. 
Because this figure is so far out 
of line with anything which had“thus 
far been revealed, Mr. Lemke was 
asked to verify the total and has 
done so. He does not reveal the name 
of the individual who gave him the 
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Lend-Lease Lumber? 


information, but says it came from 
the War Production Board. He does 
not say it came from the Lumber 
Division of WPB. 30,000,000,000 feet 
of lumber is more than the anticipated 
total cut in 1945 of everything that 
comes from the saws in the United 
States. It is physically impossible to 
ship that much lumber to Europe or 
to anybody else in one year from the 
United States so the 30,000,000,000- 
foot figure, if it is to be accepted as 
accurate, must contemplate at least a 
four- or five-year program of help to 


Europe on lumber and other building - 


materials. 


How Many Prefab Homes? 


The prefabrication for civilian use 
in England of 30,000 houses complete 
with hardwood floors, bath tubs, 
toilets, lavatories, piping and fixtures 
has been attacked by the industry in 
many quarters. The fact the hard- 
wood floors will consume all the hard- 
wood flooring this nation can produce 
in the next three to five months is a 
particularly touchy subject with deal- 
ers who have been waiting for months 
to receive that car of flooring which 
was ordered many months ago. Deal- 
ers are not satisfied this is the end 
of the prefabbed house order for Eng- 
land, because various statements have 
come out of Washington estimating 
that England is to receive as high as 
750,000 such houses under the lend- 
lease rehabilitation program. 

A number of retail lumber dealer 
associations are probing around for 
more definite information on the sub- 
ject. They are not satisfied with the 
statement given out by Lumber Chief 
Boyd that thus far the United States 
commitments on lumber to Europe 
total only 300,000,000 feet, less than 
one percent of our estimated annual 
cut. The statement made by Con- 
gressman Lemke concerning the 30,- 
000,000,000 feet slated for Europe 
is causing so much talk and publicity 
in the middlewest that if it is not a 
true figure, then it most certainly 
should be denied or clarified to settle 
the ruffled waters. 


Lend-Lease Buyers Busy 


Large lumber manufacturers and 
export groups admit that lumber buy- 
ers representing foreign nations en- 
titled to lend-lease favors are scurry- 
ing about the U. S. now looking for 








all the lumber they can get commit- 
ments on. When lend-lease schedules 
are not accepted, foreign buyers have 
in some instances promised manufac- 
turers they would be furnishing the 
lumber anyway because if they cannot 
get it direct, they will work through 
Washington officials and get it 
through the Central Procurement 
Agency. It is a matter of record 
that large footages of lumber for 
shipment to Europe have been pur- 


chased in the west coast producing 


regions, hauled by rail to eastern 
seaports at $27 per thousand rail 
freight, loaded on boats and shipped 
overseas. Manufacturers who dis- 
courage such deals maintain they 
want to save some of their capacity 
to supply domestic needs in the United 
States. 


Must Supply Military Needs 


None of the complaining lumber- 
men have any quarrel with the ne- 
cessity of supplying our fighting men 
with all the lumber needed to conduct 
the war. It is the question of how 
far we should go on rehabilitation of 
foreign nations that is causing all the 
discussion. Dealers generally feel if 
there is anything left after our mili- 
tary needs are taken care of, the do- 
mestic situation should be entitled to 
more consideration before all the lum- 
ber is moved out. In grain producing 
states at the present time, farmers 
are inquiring of lumber dealers as to 
what the prospects are for securing 
lumber for granary construction and 
food storage facilities for this year’s 
crop. Slow movement of grain out 
of the producing areas has left stor- 
age facilities still occupied with the 
only hope in many instances the con- 
struction of additional on-the-farm 
storage facilities. Much grain and 
corn in the middle western regions 
is being stored on the ground in the 
open at the present time, with the 
spoilage loss running high. Dealers 
are concerned as to whether they will 
be refused lumber until late in the 
season when U. S. Department of 
Agriculture or the Commodity Credit 
Corporation will suddenly realize an 
emergency exists and then order 
thousands of granaries prefabbed by 
large makers to be moved on farms 
in their territories. 

When confronted with reports rela- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Lampland Lumber Co.’s general office and display room. The large window at the 
front is changed regularly with attention-compelling presentations. On the second 
floor the firm has a display of various wall and ceiling materials in addition to the 
“coffee” room. This office and store is located out of the heavy traffic section of the 
city. Customer contacts are maintained by a staff of from 8 to 15 salesmen who do no 
telephone solicitation—all personal customer contacts. The lumber yard, millwork shop 
and loading facilities are located at the rear and cover about three city blocks. Insert 
shows the shop foreman at Lampland’s assembling a custom-built millwork job. 


HIS IS A STORY about headlines 
—headlines in advertising and 
publicity that tell how a metro- 

politan building material firm which 
specialized in home building before 
the war modified its advertising and 
merchandising so that loss in gross 
dollar volume was held to a minimum 
despite the curb on new home con- 
struction and other restrictions in the 
building material field. 

Starting back in 1940 when private 
home building was the major source 
of dollar volume for the Lampland 
Lumber Co., St. Paul, Minn., ad head- 
lines such as this were appearing: 
“Your Family Deserves the Protec- 
tion of a Modern Home;” “Own Your 
Home But Have a Modern Home;” 
“Give Your Family the Security of 
a Home;” “Now You can Own the 
Home You Want.” 

Along in the spring and summer 
of 1941, when prices began to go up 


12 


at a faster pace, the ads took on a 
different tone and headlines ran more 
to such warnings as this: “A Word 
to the Wise—Build Now;” “Build 
Now to Protect Your Future;” and 
a story on the building pages of the 
newspaper quoting Arthur Lampland, 
president of the company, appeared 
under this headline: “Build Now to 
Avoid Defense Delays, Lumberman 
Warns.” 

Then in April; 1942, as every re- 
tailer remembers; the War Production 
Board issued the Building Restriction 
Order, L-41, halting all new home 
construction and limiting remodeling 
jobs to $500, later further reducing 
it to $200. That was when the Lamp- 
land Lumber Co. officials went into 
a huddle and instead of throwing 
up their hands and relaxing efforts, 
went after the home remodeling, re- 
pair and maintenance business, plus 
whatever contracts they could fill 


which were being offered in connec- 
tion with the war effort. The wood- 
working shop was utilized to its max- 
imum in fabricating small wooden 
items for war plants. The heavy con- 
struction men in the firm soon real- 
ized the opportunities awaiting those 
who could furnish wooden trusses 
because the steel people were tied up 
on war business of a still more urgent 
nature. Heavy truss fabricating be- 
came one of the major activities of 
the Lampland Lumber Co. and con- 
tracts were filled all over the North- 
west. 

While this was going on, Martin 
Reitz, vice president in charge of 
advertising and promotion, was drum- 
ming away with his newspaper ads 
on home remodeling, repair and main- 
tenance. Headlines read: “Now Is the 
Time to Modernize;” “Protect Your 
Home Before Winter Comes;” “At- 
tic Insulation Saves Fuel;” “Repair, 
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Remodel, Modernize Your Home 
Now;” “You Can Still Remodel Your 
Home if Cost Is under $500;”. “In- 
sulation Aids War Effort,” and doz- 
ens of others. Vice President Reitz 
made a statement for the newspapers, 
explaining to the public just what 
L-41 was designed to do and what 
construction was still permissible un- 
der the order. 

Although business volume for 
Lamplands took a drop during the 
first year under building restrictions, 
the gross has shown a steady increase 
since that time. Persistent, well- 
planned sales effort on materials and 
services which were available during 
wartime has proved that a large num- 
ber of small sales produce more profit 
than a smaller number of large sales. 

When new home construction was 
first halted, there were still overhead 
garage doors available in large quan- 
tities. Lampland’s staged a sales cam- 
paign on this item and sold more than 
$20,000 worth of these doors in the 
one summer’s effort. In answering in- 
quiries, salesmen in the hardware de- 
partment also worked the prospects 
for weatherstripping and rough and 
finish hardware for the home. In- 
variably some .kind of a sale was 
made. 

Telephone solicitation is always 
frowned upon by the firm and face- 
to-face contact is arranged following 
every inquiry if it is at all possible. 
Each salesman is armed with a port- 
folio of good photographs of a wide 
variety of jobs and is equipped to 
make an interesting as well as a 
profitable presentation to the pros- 
pect. Although in prewar days the 
firm employed about 15 salesmen the 
staff is now down to eight, but plans 





The service department is located near the front of the office. Note the rack of 
photographs on the far wall. These show hundreds of jobs covering a wide variation 
in work finished by Lampland’s. The use of photographs to illustrate ideas presented 
to prospects simplifies many otherwise difficult problems in crystallizing customer- 


thought. 


are made to restore the sales staff to 
full strength just as soon as condi- 
tions permit. 

The Lampland Co. believes and ad- 
vertises that it has the answers to 
any questions connected with the 
building. field—or it can soon find 
them. One of the features that places 
it in the front rank in its field is its 
service department. This department 


Vice President Martin Reitz talks over some building truss problems with a contractor 
and his client. Lampland’s have found truss prefabrication work during the wartime 
period a profitable means of keeping volume up. In peacetime it can serve as a means 
of leveling off the building slump usually experienced in severe climates during winter 


months. 
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has the special function of assisting 
home contractors, owners and other 
tradesmen in designing new construc- 
tion, alterations, remodeling and 
other structural changes. As its name 
implies, rendering “service” is its par- 
ticular province and it is maintained 
by the company to give this free 
service to its customers. Another im- 
portant function of this service de- 
partment is the training of the sales 
personnel. New members of the staff 
are thus equipped in the service de- 
partment to be able to assist persons 
interested in construction work to 
solve their building problems. The 
salesman becomes a specialist and 
adviser in any proposed building ven- 
ture, from the installation of a picket 
fence to the designing and assistance 
in arranging complete new construc- 
tion. 

The company maintains contacts 
with other persons engaged in the 
building industry, with financial lend- 
ing agencies, with architects and has 
a special monthly payment finance 
plan for the completion of home im- 
provements. The service department 
becomes the focal point of assistance 
to the home ‘owner and his plans for 
new building or remodeling of his 
present home. 

A facility which enables the Lamp- 
land Co. to furnish all types of “tail- 
or-made” millwork for its construc- 
tion jobs is the millwork shop, under 
the direction of Edgar Erickson, oper- 
ated adjacent to the lumber yard. In 
addition to producing standard mill- 
work items, the plant is used to fabri- 
cate items to fit the particular pur- 
pose or use of any customer. 

Another special service offered by 
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One of the floats that Lampland Lumber 
Co. entered in the St. Paul Winter Car- 
nival parade before wartime restrictions 
curtailed such enterprises. 


Prefabricated wooden roof trusses loaded 
for transport to the building site. 





Lampland’s insulation department has 
been going at top speed during the war 
taking care of customers who were con- 
vinced of the value of insulation in con- 
serving fuel. Weatherstripping and build- 
ers hardware items were also promoted 
as companions to the insulation promo- 
tion. 
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Lampland’s in catering to metropol- 
itan trade is maintenance on the staff 
of an industrial specialist. A “grad- 
uate” of the service department, he 
has as his special duty the servicing 
of local industries, department stores 
and similar enterprises in their spe- 
cial departments with a background 
of complete information on new prod- 
ucts, engineering data and other sim- 
ilar information. 

In addition to the regular paint 
and builders hardware departments, 
the Lampland Lumber Co. also main- 
tains a special rock wool insulation 
department which has been maintain- 
ing a fast pace during the war as a 
result of the demand for more fuel 
conservation. Of course weather- 
stripping and storm sash promotion 
go along with the insulation customer 
contacts. 

Taking some sample headlines from 
advertising and publicity promotion 
during the past six months, Lamp- 
land’s -merchandising program fea- 
tured such themes as these: “Re-Roof 
Now!” “Rooms in Attic Easily De- 
veloped;” “Save Fuel and Money— 
Insulate Now;” “Three Ways to Save 
Money—Insulate, Install Storm Sash, 
Weatherstrip;” “Building Supplies 
Available Without Priorities” fol- 
lowed by a long list of those which 
are available without certificates or 
priorities. One newspaper story pub- 
lished on the building page of the 
Sunday edition announced that the 
Lampland Lumber Co. had secured 
copies of the government manual out- 
lining ways to winterize homes. Quot- 
ing A. O. Lampland, president, the 
article reviewed some of the perti- 
nent points in the pamphlet and then 
offered to give them away free to 
those who requested them. Other ad- 
vertising and publicity headlines 
pointed out the urgent need for quick 
action because of the material and 
labor shortages which were showing 





no indications of improvement. 

During recent months Lampland’s 
have been deluged with requests for 
books and information on new home 
planning and construction. A large 
portion of the requests are coming 
from servicemen and women overseas 
in addition to those in the United 
States. Requests have been received 
and books have been mailed to all 
the war theaters on the globe, in- 
cluding England, Europe, Africa, Asia 
and the Pacific areas. 

Supplementary and secondary to 
their promotion on home building and 
service in metropolitan St. Paul, the 
Lampland Co. has succeeded in also 
developing a nice volume in “jag” 
trade for building materials among 
the farmers in the area adjacent to 
St. Paul. This was done primarily 
by the judicious use of direct mail 
advertising. The firm, however, is not 
unmindful of the prospects for major 
construction jobs on the farms in the 
trading area. 

“Coffee time” at Lampland’s, with 
General Manager Charles Lampland 
as host, is the forenoon of every 
working day when salesmen and con- 
tractor-customers gather in a second- 
floor room for coffee’ and doughnuts 
served by the firm. Many individuals 
in the industry make it a point to 
be at Lampland’s at coffee time and 
this has its obvious advantages. It 
provides an opportunity for discus- 
sion of current problems and news 
of the industry in the market over a 
cup of coffee. This casual, more or 
less social contact between those who 
are leading buyers of building mate- 
rials and the staff of Lampland’s is 
another vehicle whereby they main- 
tain a constant watch on the pulse 
of prospects in their market. 

The value of advertising and good 
public relations has long been of 
major consideration to the Lampland 
Lumber Co. By consistenly setting 
up a newspaper advertising budget 
and adhering to it with well-prepared 
advertisements published regularly, 
plus an occasional news story about 
the firm and its products, St. Paul 
consumers have come to consider 
Lampland’s as among the best au- 
thorities in the building field. This 
enviable position is further strength- 
ened by the judicious use of outdoor 
signboard displays and enthusiastic 
participation in civic promotional en- 
terprises, such as the famous St. Paul 
Winter Carnival. Sponsorship of bowl- 
ing teams and other sports projects 
which help to popularize the city and 
Lampland Lumber Co. are also con- 
sidered a part of the firm’s public 
relations job. The well-planned, co- 
ordinated program has paid good divi- 
dends, especially during the past three 
years when ordinary city building ma- 
terial business was not considered 
essential by the War Production 
Board and priorities on lumber and 
other material to service that trade 
were not sufficiently high to compete 
with more essential trade in a tight 
market. 
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Hints 





on Yard Design 


DESIGN OF THE LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIALS YARD is — and 
must be—an individual problem for each dealer. There are no stock plans which 
will satisfactorily solve that problem, and the dealer who wants to create an efficient 
merchandising establishment cannot shirk the pre-requisites of analysis, evalua- 
tion and planning. 


Principles of efficient storage and handling and effective display can be described 
briefly, but when these principles are combined into a layout and construction type 
to fit the kind and volume of local trade, the size and shape of ground space avail- 
able, the original ideas of the owner, and the sales policies he has worked out, there 
is small chance that a universally workable plan exists anywhere in the world. 


Since this is true, it must follow that the best practical help a magazine can offer 
dealers is a collection of pertinent suggestions—and it seems reasonable that plans 
designed by practical dealers should contain valuable information for the seeker 
after knowledge of this subject. 


On the following pages AMERICAN LUMBERMAN presents three practical retail lum- 
ber yard layouts with lumber shed designs. This material is intended only as a source 
of suggestions to the man seeking information to help design his own plant. 


Shortly before the present war, these plans were copied from actual lumber yards. 
Many of the construction and design features shown are still applicable to modern 
storage and handling of materials. For the most part, however, the salesrooms and 
offices of these yards are outdated. Rapid strides in merchandising techniques call 





for more adequate salesrooms. (See the April 14 issue for ideas on this subject.) 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will continue to publish ideas and suggestions for lumber 
yard and store modernization—and welcomes comments from readers as to what 
phases of the subject they would particularly like to see covered. 


Shown here is the interior of a lumber 
shed built with wood truss type of roof 
construction. The absence of supporting 
posts makes the entire floor space usable 
and permits greater flexibility in storage 
arrangements. Wood trusses are available 


in spans of from 25 feet to 150 feet, and’ 


have already been used in shed construc- 
tion at many lumber yards. Their great- 
est value is in large installations where 
lumber is mechanically handled and 
stacked and bins are not needed—also in 
shop and mill buildings and hard mate- 
rial storage sheds where posts would be 
in the way. In smaller sheds, however, 
where lumber is stored in bins, posts are 
needed. But even there trussed roof con- 
struction is said to permit flexibility of 
bin arrangement as the posts do not sup- 
port the roof and can be moved. 
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Photo: American Roof Truss Co. 
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Tice YARD POSSESSES several 


design and operation features 

which make it noteworthy. Key- 
note of the design and layout is 
effective utility of every square inch 
oi space. Behind the well propor- 
tioned display windows are the gen- 
eral office and display room, and a 
private office. A toilet and wash room 
for yard men and truck drivers is 
conveniently located, and storage 


Space permits easy access from either’ 


office or yard. Front doors to the 


97-7" 
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driveways were designed to permit 
the passage of large trucks. 

Molding racks are for end storage, 
and are designed with vertical braces 
at exact two foot intervals to serve 
also as measuring rods. An unusual 
feature is a footboard in front of 
each rack. This prevents the mold- 
ing from slipping at the bottom and 
arching because of too great an angle 
with the wall. In addition, it affords 
a much neater appearance. Walls and 
floor of the cement shed are double 
ship lap with paper between, making 
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the shed dust-tight and water-tight. 

Light enters through hail-proof 
windows in the shed roof, spaced six 
feet apart. These sash are glazed 
with ribbed glass which diffuses the 
light to even intensity. 

The thirty-foot depth of the lum- 
ber storage bins in the middle section 
permits easy piling of lengths over 
twenty feet. Lumber is piled with 
lengths graduated from 24 feet down 
to six feet on one side of the bins, 
and in the same manner, but in re- 
verse order on the other side. 
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several reasons, one of which is 

its location on an irregular lot, 
bounded on three sides by public 
thoroughfares. The 54-foot side 
facing the most heavily traveled 
street was chosen as the front, and 
it is on this side that the sales room 
with its wide display windows was 
constructed. 

Another interesting feature of this 
yard is the use of three narrow-gauge 
tracks connected by a turntable. A 
siding from the main line of a nearby 
railroad runs adjacent to the yard 
along one side as shown in the ac- 
companying plot plan. Cars of lum- 
ber are spotted on the sidetrack at 
the end of the narrow gauge track. 
Material is then unloaded to small 
cars in which it is easily placed in 
front of any bin in the main shed 


Ts YARD IS OF INTEREST for 























or the open shed behind the office and 
sales bnpilding. 

The open space along the sidetrack 
is used for piling shingles, lath, brick 
and form lumber, so that these rap- 
idly selling commodities can be un- 
loaded from the cars with the least 
possible expenditure of time and 
labor. 

The lot slopes to an elevation about 
nine feet lower at the rear than at 
the front. Shed foundations were 
therefore gradually “stepped down” 
which results in making the rear bins 
larger than those at the front. The 
cut-away view through the front, and 
the typical cross-section afford a good 
idea of the construction of the shed. 
The angle made by the sides of the 
office building and the street at the 
front is sixty-six degrees and thirty 
minutes. 
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O YOU WANT to know who is 
planning to build a home in your 
community? Do you have a list 

of those who are saving money for 
their down payment? Do you know 
how great a~market there is for 
equipment in the postwar homes of 
your town? 

Dealers who want the answers to 
these questions, should identify them- 
selves with the Home Planners’ Insti- 
tute through which the entire building 
industry is funnelling its combined 
research and resources for the promo- 
tion of homes in the immediate post- 
war period. 

Literally scores of manufacturers, 
who have been searching for just 
such a medium through which to pour 
out the result of their research on the 
postwar home, are being given infor- 
mation regarding the location of the 
32 state and regional lumber and 
building material associations who 
are set up to direct all material to 
Home Planners’. Institutes now in 
formative stages. 

In Portland, Ore., the HPI was first 
tried out as a local experiment to in- 
duce people to save money for the 
purpose of purchasing homes in the 
future. The idea took hold so well 
that it forced the local sponsors to 
create additional classes. Without 
any effort, on the part of the regional 
sponsors the movement took root in 
25 towns in nearly all regions of the 
United States. 

The National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Assn. was sold the task of pro- 
moting HPI, and it began to develop 
factual, up-to-the-minute and prop- 
erly presented lectures from the best 
authorities in the home building field. 
By the time this information was 
ready for distribution there were 135 
Home Planners’ Institutes in opera- 
tion. It is believed that the national 
absorption point for HPI’s will be 
somewhere between 1500 and 2000, 
motivated by the knowledge that peo- 
ple are everywhere dreaming of a 
new home in the postwar period, who 


Home Planners’ Institute 






A guide to the dealers who are interested in discovering what 
future homebuilders want in their new homes; a guide to 
future home owners who want fo know the important points 
to look for in the home they choose after the war. 


have been fed long enough on fairy 
tales and are ready for facts. 

The HPI was designed to give them 
the facts and to encourage them to 
save their down payment so that 
home building could start at once 
upon the cessation of hostilities. 

Though sponsored locally by nearly 
all elements interested in home build- 
ing, on the national scale the organ- 
izational work for the institutes was 
coordinated under NRLDA. This made 
it possible for all segments of the 
building industry—manufacturers, 
civic groups, associations and socie- 
ties—to place their efforts and their 
support in the areas of their chief in- 
terest—state regional or national. 

Home financing elements of the in- 
dustry found in the HPI a natural 
channel for their efforts. The annual 
potential demand for 1,000,000 homes 
a year would mean employment for 
3,500,000 men in the construction in- 
dustry; additional employment would 
be created in mines, quarries, forests, 
factories, transportation lines and 
finance companies, and in new retail 
jobs. It is estimated that for every 
five homes built, one neighborhood 
shop, store or service establishment 
must be constructed. 

In the HPI program, plumbing and 
heating contractors, electrical dis- 
tributors, appliance dealers, manufac- 
turers and department stores can all 
come together with lumber and ma- 
terials .dealers—and all contribute 
their services and knowledge to the 
creation of homes. 

A remarkably high percentage of 
those attending HPI’s are service men 
and women and wives and sweet- 
hearts of service men, who come to 
learn what to look for in building or 
buying a home. When it is consid- 
ered that the potential demand is ap- 
proximately one million homes a year 
for the next ten years, it can be seen 


that there is certainly a large poten- 


tial audience to be served. 
State universities have interested 
themselves in the program, and local 
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elements of the building industry 
back the institutes, putting up the 
money for the promotion of the HPI 
and arranging for the meeting place, 
the speakers, the subjects to be cov- 
ered, and all material essential to the 
conduct of a local home planning 
school. 

The subjects include choosing the 
site, choosing the architect, builder 
and financing method, the construc- 
tion of the interior and exterior, the 
selection of fixtures and finishes, and 
discussions of kitchens, bathrooms, 
and decoration. There is usually a 45- 
minute lecture on one of these sub- 
jects followed by a 45-minute question 
and answer period. Some institutes 
have also set up a central headquar- 
ters where members can go for con- 
sultation with an architect, builder, 
material dealer or other sponsor on 
planning a house. 

The 45 subjects covered by the lec- _ 
tures. will be available in 15 newspa- 
per articles of approximately 1200 
words length. 

The largest and most important de- 
velopment will be the creation of a 
moving picture film library on build- 
ing subjects which will augment the 
speaking programs now used. Each 
film will treat a separate subject in 
the field and will be a single-reeler 
of 10 minutes’ duration. This moving 
picture library will be created not 
only for the use of HPI’s but will be 
a tool in the hands of the entire build- 


- ing industry for showing to selected 


groups of prospects. 

As many HPI’s are scheduling a 
new course to begin in the fall, plans 
are now being laid to have 32 one- 
reel motion picture subjects completed 
by the end of September. 

Because the building industry has 
no real conversion problem, it has 
logically been pointed out that it can 
spear-head the return to a peace-time 
economy. Through the HPI the build- 
ing industry will create a backlog of 
planned homes ready and waiting for 
construction when hostilities cease. 
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House Plan No. 654 


13,250 Cubic Feet 





Blueprint working drawings and specifica- 
tions for house plans can be obtained from 
| American Lumberman at $5.00 per set. 
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House Plan No. 650 
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How one dealer maintained 
his volume of business by 
fabricating farm buildings 
in the yard and delivering 
them complete to the farmer 


And a brooder house? Yes, 
sir! Our trucks will have 
them out when you want them.” 

Selling yard-fabricated farm build- 
ings may not be quite as simple as 
that, but the Henderlong Lumber Co. 
of Crown Point, Ind., has found it a 
highly profitable enterprise. This and 
other merchandising innovations has 
enabled the company to maintain 
business volume at a near prewar 
basis despite limitation orders and 
low lumber inventories. 

The Henderlong Co. is located in a 
city of 6,000 population, serving a 
predominantly farming community. 
When this country entered the war 
it became apparent to Arthur J. Hen- 
derlong, president, that a policy of 
“business as usual” could have only 
disastrous results. 

“With major construction curtailed 
and little war work to draw upon,” 
he explains, “we faced a serious sit- 
uation. We had our own construction 
crews, and naturally we wanted to 
keep our organization together and 
as busy. as possible. It was evident 
that most of our business must come 
from the farm and we set about see- 
ing what we could do to promote it.” 

The first step was the inauguration 
of a monthly farm bulletin. Prepared 
by Henry O. Newman, assistant to 
the president, it kept their farm cus- 
tomers posted on what materials were 
available, what could and could not 
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aie A DOZEN hog houses? 


be done in the way of building, and 
how the Henderlong Co. could help 
them. 

The fabrication of portable farm 
structures was a natural second step. 
The farmers were too busy and too 
short-handed to do much building 
themselves. The Henderlong Co. had 
experienced workmen. Moreover, it 
was more economical of time and less 
wasteful of materials to build the 
houses in the lumber yard. 

“We figured, and it turned out we 
were right, that by using an avail- 
able material—asbestos cement board 
—with such lumber as we could get 
our hands on we’d be in a better po- 
sition to put the materials together 
than the farmer,” says Mr. Hender- 
long. “By utilizing odd lots of lum- 
ber, labor-saving equipment and 
quantity production methods we have 
been able to cut production costs to 
the bone. This lets us lay down com- 
pleted buildings on the farm at less 
cost than the farmer can build them.” 

Plans and specifications for the 
buildings were drawn up by Clarence 
Henderlong, secretary of the firm. 


The buildings most needed, it was de- - 


termined, were brooder houses and 
hog houses. Asbestos cement board 
was specified for all walls and roofs, 
limiting lumber to framing and floor. 

The number of portable asbestos 
houses placed on Indiana farms by 
the Henderlong company runs well 
into the hundreds, according to Mr. 





Newman. The company has sold as 
many as eight brooder houses to one 
farmer, and it is not unusual to sell 
two or three to a customer. The port- 
able buildings are delivered on flat 
trucks, of which the company has 
more than a score. Built on skids, 
the houses can easily be moved to 
any part of the farm. 

For some types of larger buildings, 
such as garages, laying houses and 
machine sheds, the walls, floors and 
roofs are built in units at the lumber 
yard, then hauled to the farm and 
assembled. Besides making buildings 
to their own standard designs, the 
company will build them to the cus- 
tomer’s order. 

The Henderlong company plans to 
keep in touch with customers who 
bought brooder houses this spring, 
for many of them will be in the mar- 
ket for laying houses in the summer 
and fall. These purchasers are also 
reminded that they wil) soon need 
range shelters and outdoor poultry 
feeders. Grain storage and machin- 
ery sheds also are good items for 
late spring and summer promotion, 
the company has found. 

Mr. Newman, who keeps in close 
touch with the farm customers, is 
well qualified to advise them on their 
building problems. He is a farm 
owner himself and a member of the 
Lake County City Farmers Club, 
which is composed of some 150 busi- 
ness and professional men who, in ad- 
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dition to their own specialized work, 
actively operate farms. 

The selling of “complete package” 
farm buildings will continue to be a 
profitable operation in the postwar 
period, Mr. Newman believes. Many 
of the structures which fit into the 
modern plan of farming are small, 
and can be transported on trucks. 
Whether the bulk of farm construc- 
tion will be pre-fabricated will de- 
pend, in his opinion, upon the ability 
of producers to offer designs of ac- 
ceptable quality at prices which will 
compete favorably with conventional 
construction. 

A further step in the Henderlong 
wartime merchandising problem was 
to put increased emphasis on the 
merchandising of available non-lum- 
ber products. 

“Because we could not always sell 
the customer what he came in for, 
we had to learn more about the quali- 
ties of the materials we had in stock,” 
said Mr. Newman. “In many cases, 
we are able to point out that the 
available materials are better suited 
for the job than those the customer 
had planned to use. 

“For instance, dairying is an im- 
portant farm industry around Crown 
Point. The increased demand for 
whole milk brought on by the war 
has boosted the demand for milk 
houses. We have been able to sell 
a heavy volume of asbestos board by 
demonstrating its resistance to mois- 
ture and its ease of cleaning—two 
qualities which are highly important 
to milk house interiors. For similar 
reasons, we have sold thousands of 
feet of the material for lining dairy 
barns, poultry houses and other ani- 
mal shelters and for building grain 
storages and machine sheds.” 

A new use for asbestos board which 
is coming into popularity and which 
should afford a good market now and 
after the war, Mr. Newman believes, 
is in the re-siding of old barns and 
other farm buildings. The majority 
of barns now in use are from 25 to 50 
or more years old and few of them are 
capable of keeping out rain, snow and 
wind. Re-siding them with asbestos 
board in the 4x8-foot sizes makes 
them weather-tight and fireproof, re- 
news their appearance and eliminates 
further siding maintenance expense. 


In asbestos shingles, Mr. Newman 


asserts, the dealer has a “natural” 
for the farm trade. Farmers, he says, 
are more-appreciative of their quali- 
tics than they were in previous years. 

Other products in their line have 
been similarly studied, with the view 
of recommending the best material 
for any given purpose. The result, 
Mr. Newman believes, is a_ better 
profit margin for the company and 
more satisfaction for the customer. 
Equally important, he says, has been 
the training in merchandising of a 
diverse line of products and the gain- 
ing of experience which will be inval- 
uable in the postwar competitive 
period. 








The firm’s own workmen, utilizing a minimum of critical lumber, prefabbed the struc- 
tures in the 550-foot long building shown above. 





The Henderlong Co. prefabricated hundreds of hog and brooder houses and delivered 
them to farmers in the trading area adjacent to Crown Point, Ind. 
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Mr. Henderlong talks farm building with one of his customers while his assistant stands 
ready with more pertinent information. This personal contact and the monthly farm 
bulletin have kept the company in touch with prospective buyers throughout the area. 
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BUILDING ROUNDUP 


By J. F. Schaffhausen 


[; ARELESSNESS in the handling of 
bulls on farms is responsible for 
a large annual toll of deaths and 

serious injuries. Farmers continue to 
take daily chances because there are 
times when the bull is really quite 
gentle, and so they do not appreciate 
the danger or know how to handle 
the herd sire. 

With the extra money in farmers’ 
pockets today, it would be profitable 
for most dealers to develop an educa- 
tional campaign on the safe handling 
of a bull. Bulletins around which a 
promotion campaign can be built are 
available from most state agricul- 
tural colleges and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington. 
In addition to these bulletins, dealers 
might offer all the materials needed 
for a bull barn at a predetermined 
price. Little critical .material is 
needed for a bull barn and local war 
boards would consider this type of 
construction essential in most cases 
and grant priorities for the little lum- 
ber needed. 

Studies indicate that the bull needs 
only protection from severe wind and 
rain. Therefore any building strong 
enough to confine him will do for 
quarters. The pen itself should be at 
least 12 x 12 in size and equipped 
with a sturdy stanchion, feed manger 
and water bowl. A separate alley at 
least four feet wide is needed for 
feeding, so that contact with the 
animal is avoided at feeding. If this 
building is to be isolated from feed 
storage facilities, it should be large 
enough to store hay and bedding over- 
head. This will save considerable la- 
bor that would otherwise be lost in 
carting feed. 

The bull barn should be located at 
one end of a paddock or exercise yard 
that is at least 20 feet wide and 60 
feet long. Most farmers will want 
this yard 80 or 100 feet long as they 
know that the sire that gets plenty of 
exercise will stay in service longer. 
This paddock should be located so that 
the bull can get a view of the cows 
in pasture, as this tends to keep the 
bull more gentle. 
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The paddock fence must be sturdy 
as a bull has tremendous power and 
will quickly demolish a light fence. 
Wood planks 2 x 6 or 2 x 10 inches 
are commonly used and bolted to 
posts that are placed on 8 foot cen- 
ters. The planks should be placed so 
that as few joints as possible occur 
on one post. If six inch width planks 
are used and each plank is spaced 5% 
inches apart, the fence should be 6 
planks high. 

Many farmers use reinforced con- 
crete posts for their paddocks, using 
iron pipe for rails between posts. 
Used boiler flues set in concrete posts 
make a sturdy fence. With boiler 
flues, posts may be on 10 foot centers. 
Barn equipment companies make a 
special steel post and panelling for 
bull paddocks. This line should be 
investigated as many _ prosperous 
farmers prefer it to others, as it is 
easy to install and very serviceable. 

In planning for a bull barn and pad- 
dock, the safety breeding stall should 
not be overlooked. This stall can be 
built any place along the fence, but 
it is handiest next to the bull barn. 
It should be designed so that the gate 
swings across the open end of the 
stall, striking a post on either side. 
When the gate is closed and fastened 
to the post at the corner of the build- 
ing, the stall is accessible from out- 
side the paddock. When the gate is 
moved to the opposite post in the 
stall, it allows the bull to enter the 
stall from the paddock for service. 
When service is complete the bull can 
be driven back from outside the en- 
closure and the gate moved to the 
post at the corner of the building to 
confine the bull to the paddock. With 
this set-up there is httle danger of 
injury to the attendant. 

The posts against which the gate 
swings and the gate itself should be 
sturdy enough to withstand a pos- 
sible charge by the bull and the top 
hanger of the gate must be turned 
down so the gate cannot be thrown off 
its hinges. It is essential that if 
the gate is home-made, it be ade- 
quately reinforced. 





Lend-Lease Lumber 
(Continued from page 11) 


tive to the situation above, WPB and 
War Food Administration officials per- 
sistently quote allocation figures on 
lumber set up for use by farmers and 
other civilian users. They point to 
unused quotas in some regions as 
proof there is no hardship and no lack 
of lumber to supply minimum needs. 
But lumber allocations do not produce 
or deliver lumber to the retail yards 
for delivery to farmers and essential 
civilian users. Getting an allocation 
is like hearing a train whistle a few 
miles down the track. No one can 
ride it until it stops at the station. 
Neither can farmers use lumber until 
it is on hand in the dealer’s yard. 
According to sentiment expressed by 
dealers in farming areas, farm lumber 
allocations do not mean a thing at the 
present time, and any unused quotas 
exist simply because dealers already 
have so many orders undelivered they 
feel it is superfluous to order more. 
What matters is how much they can 
actually buy from their manufacturers 
and wholesalers, the same manufac- 
turers and wholesalers who must 
furnish lumber for lend-lease and 
CPA ahead of everything else. The 
same situation prevails with regard 
to allocations for other domestic ci- 
vilian needs, such as home repair and 
new home construction. 


Should Reveal Non-Military Figures 


Feeling persists in the industry that 
lend-lease figures and commitments 
for rehabilitation do not fall in the 
same category of secrecy as military 
commitments. The industry wants 
to plan for the future and be able to 
make some decision as to how long 
the present extremely tight civilian 
lumber supply situation will continue. 
One lumberman’s son recently sent a 
photo to his father showing sizable 
huts being built on some south Pacific 
islands for the natives out of good 
dimension and drop siding when the 
best the natives ever had were grass 
and bamboo houses. A little research 
on this subject revealed that more 
than 1,000,000 feet had been shipped 
to Guam for that purpose. How much 
has gone to other islands for such 
non-military purposes is the question 
this dealer is asking every possible 
source for an answer. 

Earlier in the war the question 
asked by many dealers was: “Why 
can’t we get some lumber?” and it 
was answered by military and war 
agency men to the satisfaction of 
practically all lumbermen. Now the 
question being asked is: “Where is all 
our lend-lease and non-military lum- 
ber going and how much more of it 
is scheduled to go that same way?” 
The whole situation needs clarification 
at the present time. 
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OPA to Set Dollar-and-Cents 
Ceiling on Used Lumber 


Individual authorization may be 
granted to sell used lumber that has 
been acquired this year at current 
ceiling prices subject to adjustment 
to increases that may be granted later 
in the area of the sale or delivery, 
the Office of Price Administration has 
announced. 

OPA is preparing to establish dol- 
lar-and-cent ceilings for used lumber 
in certain areas. Although the gen- 
eral effect of these ceilings will be 
to re-establish prices at average 
March, 1942, levels in each area, deal- 
ers whose ceilings are frozen con- 
siderably below area levels may ex- 
pect price increases on some items. 

This order, effective April 7, 1945, 
is designed to remove any incentive 
for these dealers to withhold used 
lumber from the market until the 
new ceilings are established. 

Dealers are authorized to sell at 
their present ceilings and, under cer- 
tain conditions, bill their customers 
for any difference between their pres- 
ent ceilings and the maximum prices 
when they become effective. How- 
ever, the buyer and seller are re- 
quired to agree at the time of the 
sale to later adjustment of prices ta 
new ceilings. 

OPA said that buyers and sellers 
may also agree that, if new ceilings 
are not established in the area by a 
certain date, the price charged at the 
time of the sale will be the final price. 

The seller is also required to ob- 
tain permission from OPA before en- 
tering into agreements with buyers. 
Dealers should send their applications 
to the OPA Lumber Branch, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The order grants an application of 


the Wrecking Corporation of Amer-. 


ica, Washington, D. C., for an adjust- 
ment of ceiling prices on sales of 
used lumber salvaged from demolition 
work now under way in Washington. 


FHA Insures Loans for 
installing Insulation 


The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, in anticipation of short supplies 
of fuels during the winter months of 
1945-46, has announced renewal for 
the third year of its “Summer Plan” 
for insured-financing of installations 
to conserve fuel through prevention 
of heat losses. 

Notice has been sent by the FHA 
to the 5,000 private lending institu- 
tions authorized to operate under its 





READ IT SOONER IN AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Title I program that initial payments 
on loans made on and after April 2 
may be deferred until November 1, 
1945, providing the entire proceeds 
are used for the application of in- 
sulation, storm sash, weather-strip- 
ping and other fuel conserving meas- 
ures set forth in the Amendment to 
FHA Title I Regulations. 


Establish Standards for 
Prefab Homes 


A basis of measure of quality of 
prefabricated homes has been estab- 
lished with the issuance of Commer- 
cial Standard CS125-45, which be- 
comes effective May 10. The stand- 
ard was previously. circulated among 
leading prefab manufacturers, dis- 
tributor and user organizations and 
received their approval. It provides 
minimum requirements for strength 
factors, light and ventilation, chim- 
neys, plumbing, heating, insulation 
wiring, etc., in such homes. 

In regard to insulation the standard 
provides that structures shall have 
sufficient resistance to heat loss by 
insulation or otherwise so that the 
loss in BTU per hour shall not exceed 
sixty times the floor area in square 
feet. (Heat loss being calculated ac- 
cording to the Guide of ASHVE.) 

Printed copies of the standard will 
be available for 25 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


WPB Tightens Control Over 
Lumber Replacement Purchases 


To make certain that all lumber 
purchase orders given military pref- 
erence by sawmills actually are for 
lumber to be used by the services, 
the War Production Board has tight- 
ened control over distributors’ pur- 
chases for inventory replacement, the 
agency announced. 

Directions 1 through 5 to the lum- 
ber control order, L-335, as amended, 
prohibit the extension of certifications 
of the Central Precuring Agency, 
U. S. Corps of Engineers, to obtain 
lumber for replacing inventory sold 
on these certifications. 

Species covered by the directions 
are: direction 1—Douglas fir, white 
fir, Noble fir, Sitka spruce, and West 
Coast hemlock (except aircraft grades 
of Sitka spruce and Noble fir); direc- 
tion 2—Western pine; direction 3— 
California redwood; direction 4— 
Southern yellow pine; and direction 
5—red and yellow cypress. 
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$650 Million for 
Postwar Farm Homes 

Farm families are expected to 
spend the record-breaking total of 
about $650,000,000 annually for -the 
construction of new farm homes and 
for repair during the 5-year period 
starting one year after the end of the 
war. 

The farm expenditure will be 30 
percent greater than in the highest 
previous year and will permit a con- 
siderable improvement in rural liv- 
ing conditions, according to Wilson 
Wright, chairman of the Market 
Analysis Committee of the Producers’ 
Council. 

This large volume of rural residen- 
tial building will be possible because 
of the great increase in farm incomes 
during that period as well as during 
the war and because GI loans to re- 
turning veterans can be used to help 
finance construction of farm housing. 

The estimated expenditure will set 
a new record, but it will fall below 
the existing need because many of 
the farm families will be unable to 
improve their housing until a plan is 
devised to extend more favorable 
financial assistance than in the past. 

Usually a mortgage is placed on the 
entire farm rather than on the home 
alone, and the farmer finds it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to borrow money 
without placing a lien against his 
entire farm plant in order to improve 
or replace his home. 

To raise rural living standards a 
re-examination of the entire farm 
credit structure will be necessary to 
determine how credit facilities avail- 
ble to farmers should be expanded. 


Unify Building Materials Into 
One OPA Branch 

Transfor of OPA’s lumber distri- 
bution, millwork and wooden contain- 
ers sections from the Lumber Price 
Branch to the Building Materials 
Price Branch was announced by the 
OPA. 

Now the pricing of principal build- 
ing materials, including lumber and 
millwork products at distributive lev- 
els, will be unified in a single branch. 

As a result of the transfer, build- 
ing construction men will contact only 
the Building Materials Branch on 
matters regarding prices for lumber 
and other building materials. 

The Lumber Branch will continue 
to price all primary forest products, 
eastern softwoods, western softwoods, 
and hardwoods at the mill level. 

Karl Mathiason will continue as 
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For Your Postwar 
Needs, Specify 
Booth-Kelly Fir 





Booth-Kelly has been’ producing 


quality Douglas Fir lumber and 


timber products since 1898. 


Thousands of dealers have come 
to know and rely on‘this com- 
pany’s products. Serving in the 
war now, Booth-Kelly strong and 
sturdy Douglas Fir stock will again 
be available to all old customers in 
ample supplies as soon as war con- 


ditions will permit. 


xk 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension Flooring Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Casing Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


BootliAtell 


TWO MILLS—GPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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price executive of the Building Mate- 
rials Price Branch and Peter A. Stone 
will continue as price executive of the 
Lumber Price Branch. 


Reconversion Time After V-E 
Day Now Called "Period One" 

Organization of a committee that 
will be responsible for working out 
the details of problems involved in 
modifying war production controls on 
industry, for timing the measures 
that will be taken, and for the formu- 
lation of an over-all pattern to be 
followed as a guide in aiding the re- 
sumption of civilian production fol- 
lowing V-E Day, was announced by 
J. A. Krug, chairman of WPB. 

This Committee on Period One— 
the time between victory in Europe 
and Victory over Japan—has_ been 
working to make the coming recon- 
version period as orderly as possible. 
It consists of 16 top WPB officials 
representing all phases of the agen- 
cy’s operations, and is similar in 
composition and duties to the Com- 
mittee on Demobilization of Controls 
After Victory in Europe, set up by 
WPB last Fall. 

The policy of the committee will 
be to consult with all segments of 
industry and with other affected gov- 
ment agencies to insure coordination 
of all government reconversion plans. 

The sub-committee on construction 
and its controls, John L. Haynes, 
chairman, will determine the status 
and prospects of essential civilian 
construction, the problems of recon- 
version in the industry, and desirable 
changes in construction controls. 


WPB Estimates Materials 
Required for Construction 

Estimates of quantities of materials 
required for public and private con- 
struction in the United States have 
been released by the War Production 
Board. These estimates have been 
made on the assumption of a full 
seale war. 

Detailed breakdown of estimated 
consumption in four categories—mil- 
itary, war plant expansion, civilian 
housing and all others—is given in 
Facts for Industry, Series 50-5-2, 
“Quarterly Summary of Materials 
Consumption for New Construction 
in the U. S.,” copies of which are 
available from the Bureau of the 
Census. ' 
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WPB Summarizes Supply 
Outlook on Building Materials 


The impact of shortages of man- 
power, fuel and transportation fa- 
cilities, together with increased re- 
quirements of the armed services, 
continues to keep building materials, 
especially lumber and metals, in short 
supply. Even for essential construc- 
tion, WPB warns, care must be exer- 
cised in specifying for use the tight 
materials listed below: 


LUMBER—Extremely tight, espe- 
cially 1 and 2 inch boards; situation 
growing worse. 


PLYWOOD — Softwood plywood 
very short. Hardwood not under con- 
trols but critical. 


BUILDING BOARDS—Some types 
short, others easy. Local supply 
should be checked before specifying. 

ROOFING MATERIALS — Wood 
shingle very tight. Asphalt becoming 
tight. 

STEEL — Sheet and 
tight, plate easier. 
and bar tight. 


MASONRY PRODUCTS—Over all 
supply of brick, concrete, blocks and 
tile is adequate with shortages in 
certain areas of the country. Inven- 
tory at low level. 

CEMENT AND CONCRETE 
PRODUCTS—Ample supply. 

CEMENT-ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
—Corrugated sheets are short. Other 
products in fair supply, subject to 
moderate delays in delivery. 

SCREENING — Very tight with 
tight controls. Limited emergency 
supply for civilian use, only for pro- 
tection of national health. 

CAST IRON SOIL PIPE—Ex- 
tremely short supply. No practicable 
substitute available. 

PRESSURE PIPE — Extremely 
short supply. No practicable substi- 
tute. 

PLUMBING FIXTURES,  FIT- 
TINGS AND TRIMS—Fixtures gen- 
erally available. Fittings and trims 
in very short supply. 

HEATING EQUIPMENT—Short 
supply, particularly cast iron radia- 
tion and steel boilers. Use of all fuels 
restricted. 


strip very 
Structurals rod 





April, 1945 1945 
100,600 1,165,200 short tons 


17,800,000 220,000,000 blocks 
81,000,000 911,000,000 square feet 
138,600,000 1,628,000,000 bricks 
30,800 338,300 short tons 
7,662,000 89,400,000 barrels 
2,757 28,177 short tons 
137,000,000 1,740,000,000 square feet 
2,874 32,340 short tons 
315,000,000 3,689,000,000 board feet 
5,011,000 59,128,000 squares 
59,800 725,000 long tons 
196,000 2,128,000 short tons 
32,600 300,100 short tons 
69,100 © 702,000 long tons 
794 9,118 short tons 
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White River has the facilities — big modern ment requirements — ready to pick up at a 
mills, equipped with the most approved moment's notice in the service of old cus- 
types of machines for manufacturing and tomers and new ones whenever lumber re- 
handling lumber — valuable now in time of strictions are relaxed. Plan to put your first 
war in getting out large orders for govern- postwar lumber needs up to White River. 
Al ENUMCLAW, 
HITE RIVER LUMBER CO. wassincrox 
SINCE 1896 











Will Get You 
Out of Many a 


HOT SPOT! 


“They Did a Swell Job" 


D. B. Smith & Co. 
Utica, New York 


Dear Sirs: 

Last week I came in close contact 
with your Indian Fire Pumps as we 
had another forest fire here in Dune 
Acres and did not have enough In- 
dians on hand to put out the fire in 
the hills. Those we did have kept 
the fire from jumping the road and 
saved ALL of our homes from going 
up in smoke. They did a swell job 
and we are going to order more. 

F. E. KILBOURN (signed) 


Ye 


Bettman Archive 


Order Now-- BE PREPARED FOR FIRE 


The quickest and best means to stop wasteful forest fires is to catch them 
before they get beyond control by using famed INDIAN FIRE PUMPS. 
Every individual and every organization which has as its responsibility pre- 
serving our woodlands should be equipped with INDIAN FIRE PUMPS. 
They are low in cost—and the answer to a woodsman’s prayer when fire 
breaks out. Just keep the 5 gal. tank filled with clear water—no chemicals 
—and you are always prepared for an emergency. Write for catalog. 


D. B. SMITH & CO., 418 Main St., UTICA, N. Y.~ 


Pacific Coast Branch, HERCULES EQUIP. & RUBBER CO., 435 Brannan St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Power Falling of Craig Mountain Pine 


Modern Facilities 
—Modern Lumber 


Buyers can depend on Craig Moun- 
tain to keep up to date on facilities 
and methods—and up to standard on 
quality. 

Going heavy on boxing and crating 
for the armed forces now, we'll be 
back with better-than-ever service 
when peace again rules the world. 





CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER Co. 
Winchester, Idaho. 





W. T. FERGUSON 
LUMBER CO. 


St. Louis 1, Missouri 











Local Councils Urged to 
Stabilize Postwar Building 


Urgently needed in every com- 
munity is a local construction indus- 
try council, representing every branch 
of construction, to encourage the 
adoption of sound postwar construc- 
tion policies and remove obstacles 
materially reducing the volume of 
employment after the war, Douglas 
Whitlock, president of the Producers’ 
Council, has stated. 

“As the country’s second-ranking 
industry, construction will be vitally 
important to every individual com- 
munity during the postwar years,” 
Whitlock said. 

Many mistakes of the past can be 
eliminated if these local groups assist 
local officials in scheduling public 
works to stabilize employment, pro- 
vide accurate information on con- 
struction needs, make certain there 
is ample supply of skilled workers, 
urge the revision of obsolete building 
codes, help eliminate restrictive prac- 
tices in the building industry, and 
promote a demand for more quality 
construction. 

In considering public works as a 
stabilizer of activity, they must be 
divided into two groups—the urgently 
needed projects such as water system, 
schools, and hospitals; and the de- 
sirable but not absolutely needed 
projects such as post offices and sta- 
diums. 

Then if the volume of private con- 
struction is high the latter group can 
be postponed, but if private construc- 
tion falls off, these can be started 
earlier, and employment is main- 
tained. 

Mr. Whitlock stated that whether 
his local construction council is under 
the Chamber of Commerce or in the 
form of a building congress can be 
determined locally. The important 
thing is to have an active and rep- 
resentative group. 


Southern Pine Lumber 
Premiums Being Restored 


Premiums, which were authorized 
prior to January 15, 1945, for South- 
ern pine lumber producers, are being 
restored for extra standard thickness 
boards and dimension lumber when 
dressed 1/16 inch or more thicker 
than American Lumber’ Standard 
with the exception of inch boards, 
the Office of Price. Administration 
announced. 

This action, effective April 4, 1945, 
again adds to the regulation (Second 
Revised Maximum Price Regulation 
19) premiums for 14-inch and 1%- 
inch boards dressed thicker than 
standard, dimension dressed to a 
thickness of 1% inches, and boards 
dressed thinner than standard. 

Because the premiums were orig- 
inally contained in the regulation and 
have been approved under the special 
pricing provision since January 15, 
1945, no price increase will result, 
OPA said. 

The procurement of standard thick- 


ness inch boards is still of ¢ritical 
importance to military needs, so the 
premium was not restored for such 
boards dressed to extra standard. 
They will remain subject to the spe- 
cial pricing provision of the regula- 
tion. 

The amendment establishes the fol- 
lowing premiums and pricing method: 

1. Addition of $1.00 per 1,000 board 
feet for 1%4-inch and 1%-inch boards 
dressed 1/16 inch or more thicker 
than the American Lumber Stand- 
ards for yard stock. 

2. Addition of $1.00 per 1,000 
board feet when dimension is dressed 
to a thickness of 1% inches (Indus- 
trial Standard) or more instead of 
1% inches (American Lumber Stand- 
ards). 

3. Prices for boards thinner than 
% inch dressed one side shall be de- 
termined by deducting from the % 
inch price $1.00 per 1,000 board feet 
for each 1/32 inch difference between 
%4 inch and the thickness to be priced. 

4. Prices for boards thinner than 
11/16 inch (prices for 11/16 inch 
boards requires application to OPA 
Lumber Branch, Washington, D. C., 
under Section 22) dressed on both 
sides shall be determined by deduct- 
ing from the % inch and the thickness 
to be priced. 


WPB Makes Plans for 
Gradual Reconversion 


The War Production Board’s “Vic- 
tory-in-Europe” program for the pro- 
gressive freeing of the national 
economy from wartime controls, sum- 
marized in the report recently sub- 
mitted to the President and Congress 
by James F. Byrnes, former director 
of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion, has been outlined by J. A. Krug, 
WPB chairman. 

Krug said the objectives announced 
by Byrnes represent the established 
policy of WPB to relax and revoke 
material and production controls as 
rapidly after V-E Day as may be con- 
sistent with safeguarding the con- 
tinuing all-out war effort against 
Japan. He emphasized, however, that 
such a proposed program must be 
tentative and that revisions, reflecting 
the changing war situation, will prove 
necessary from time to time. 

“The WPB controls affect almost 
everyone and their relaxation and 
revocation must be handled in such 
a way as to avoid, to the greatest 
possible extent, the dislocation and 
confusion which might otherwise 


characterize the change-over from our ° 


present unprecedented war produc- 
tion to the manufacture of more civil- 
ian goods,” Mr. Krug said. “I want 
to stress again that the war job will 
not be over on V-E Day.” 
“According to our present in- 
formation,” he stated, “military cut- 
backs will be more gradual than those 
projected last summer. The extent 
and timing of WPB’s reconversion 
program depends, of course, upon the 
margin of resources actually released 
from direct war use after V-E Day.” 
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Aimed at the Nation’s 
mighty FARM MARKET! 


Their War Bonds earmarked 
for a new home after the war, this couple, like 
thousands, are planning . . . selecting . . . and 
deciding on the materials for their new home. 

a When that great day comes in 194X, we of Bilt- 
3 ' 47 4 ’ 7 5 advertising messages Well will be ready because we, too, have planned. 
featuring “FARM & HOME” BRUSHES For more than three-fourths of a century, Bilt- 
Well Woodwork has served a great industry exclu- 
PLUS sively and well. When our war job is completed, 
our woodworking experience will be wholeheart- 
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Standardization Will Provide 
Better Buildings at Lower Cost 

Aided by the rapid adoption of di- 
mensional coordination, the postwar 
period presents an unparalleled op- 
portunity for the construction indus- 
try to provide American communities 
with better buildings at lower cost, 
A. Gordon Lorimer, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Architecture of New York 
City, stated this week at a series‘ of 
meetings arranged by the Producers’ 
Council. 

Mr. Lorimer, regarded as a fore- 
most authority on coordinated dimen- 
sions and modular design, said, “The 
standardization of building product 


sizes which results from dimensional 
coordination means fewer sizes of 
products will be manufactured, so 
there should be substantial savings 
resulting from a greater degree of 
mass production, in addition to fur- 
ther savings resulting from the elim- 
ination of costly cutting and fitting 
of materials on the job. 

“For example, after intensive study 
of their lines, steel window manufac- 
turers will produce only about 300 
standard sizes and types of their 
products, in place of the previous sev- 
eral thousand. This reduction obvi- 
ously should bring economies. 

“The plan for coordinating the di- 
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ROT is an even greater common 
enemy. Before summer rains and 
hot sun get at the wood, your 
trade, city or country, can 
protect permanently with 


WOODHEALTH. 


Get Our Dealer Plan 





mensions of building products will not 
stop with those materials which form 
the outer shell of a building, although 
that is where the greatest progress 
has been made so far with coordi- 
nated sizes for masonry materials— 
brick, clay tile, concrete block and 
glass block, steel windows, wood win- 
dows and doors. It is believed better 
integration also can be = achieved 
throughout all of the variety of mate- 
rials and equipment which comprise 
the other portions of the complex 
modern building. 

“Now that the 4-inch module or in- 
crement has been adopted as a basic 
step in dimensional coordination, 
manufacturers can save considerable 
time for architects by studying stair 
design for modular  floor-to-floor 
heights in order to produce well- 
studied, economical stair details meet- 
ing all building code provisions. The 
architect then relates the position ot 
the stair to his plan and calls for it 
by number.” 

Although general adoption of di- 
yaensional coordination will standard- 
ize building product sizes, the plan 
does not impair fine architectural de- 
sign, Mr. Lorimer said. In fact, 
greater harmony can be obtained be- 
cause the products used will have 
been manufactured in sizes designed 
to fit together. 


Montana Senator Calls for 
100,000 New Builders 


More than 100,000 new small busi- 
ness enterprises will be needed in con- 
tract construction after the war if the 
construction industry is to provide 
its share of full employment for re- 
turning veterans and other workers, 
Senator James E. Murray, Montana, 
chairman of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee, has stated. 

As the volume of new construction 
dropped from $13.6 billion in 1942 to 
an estimated $3.5 billion in 1945, 
small construction firms were forced 
out of business and their members 
and employees taken into the armed 
forces or diverted to work in war 
industry. 

The construction industry, it is 
claimed, is now serviced by too few 
firms to handle the large volume of 
work which must be started as soon 
as possible after the defeat of Ger- 
many and continued through the 
transition period to provide maximum 
employment. 

The senator expressed the hope 
that many veterans, esecially those 
who were in the industry before, will 
make use of the G.I. business loans 
to enter the industry at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Senator Murray pointed out that 
there should be accelerated advance 
planning of construction by federal, 
state and local governments and pri- 
vate construction agencies because, 
“The inadequate status of prepara- 
tions for postwar construction con- 
stitutes one of the most pressing and 
immediate problems of the construc- 
tion industry.” 
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on portant timber in North America. Its 
durability and shock resistant qualities 
is have made it invaluable in wartime. The 
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FHA Resumes Loans for 
War Workers' Homes 


The FHA has notified its field of- 
fices to resume issuance of commit- 
ments to insure loans on houses built 
for war workers, a phase of its oper- 
ations suspended early in February. 

This action ‘was in accord with 
Congressional approval of an amend- 
ment to the Act extending war hous- 
ing insurance powers until July 1, 
1946. Congress, in. passing’ the 
amendment, raised the total FHA 
Title VI insurance authorization from 
$1,700,000,000 to $1,800,000,000 and 
makes possible the construction of 
nearly 22,000 additional dwelling 
units urgently needed for war work- 


ers. 


Automatic Pricing Used 
for New Durable Goods 


The consumer durable goods price 
regulation was altered to require a 
greater amount of automatic pricing 
by manufacturers of most such goods, 
including building materials, the Office 
of Price Administration announced 
last week. 

After April 21, 1945, an established 
manufacturer with a new item ready 


for the market must compute his own 
ceiling by reference to legally estab- 
lished prices for comparable items 
manufactured by him, even though the 
comparable items are no longer being 
sold. The ceiling so computed is filed 
with OPA for review 15 days before 
the new article is sold, but automati- 
cally goes into effect if not disap- 
proved by the agency. 

OPA requires that material cost 
figures used in the computation of 
proposed ceiling prices be based on 
purchases made in the same quantity 
and from the same class of supplies 
as those for the comparable articles. 
Computations should also be made on 
the basis of the same operating con- 
ditions. 


Specific Ceiling Prices 
in Effect for Red Cedar 


Specific dollar-and-cent maximum 
prices for western red cedar piling, 
on a lineal foot basis, became ef- 
fective April 19, 1945, by Office of 
Price Administration direction. 

This action provides uniform ceilings 
for piling of all principal specifications 
and eliminates the necessity of apply- 
ing to OPA for approval of ceilings 
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TREMONT LUMBER COMPANY 


General Sales Manaper 





Now co-operating as fully as 
possible on war orders, Tre- 
mont is looking ahead to re- 
sumption of its regular service 
to the trade. Tremont plans to 
be here permanently to serve 
its many.customers. 


Rechelle, La. 
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for this product when sizes cannot 
be matched. 

The shipping weights to be used in 
calculating transportation charges 
are established at 38 pounds per cubic 
foot, which is approximately the fig- 
ure used for partially seasoned red 
cedar, the condition in which most 
western red cedar piling is sold. 

Two minor changes in the western 
red cedar pole and piling regulation 
are made by this action: 

1. A seller who establishes a deliv- 
ered unit price will be required to 
show on his invoice the point of or- 
igin, destination and freight rate only 
where the estimated weights set up 
in the regulation are used. Previously, 
invoices had to show the addition for 
transportation as a separate item. 

2. A method of pricing poles with 
an incised area longer than six feet 
is provided. No provision for ex- 
tended incising was provided pre- 
viously because it was not believed 
that purchasers would require incis- 
ing of more than six feet. Now, 
however, some purchasers are speci- 
fying extended incised areas in con- 
nection with full-length treatments. 
The amounts that can be charged now 
for that service correspond to those 
allowed for the incising of red cedar 
poles to be pressure treated. 


History Shows Lumber Played 
Big Part in Colonial Period 


The important role played by the 
lumber industry in the early begin- 
nings of the United States is told 
over and over in the latest work of 
the eminent historians, Charles A. 
and Mary R. Beard, “Basic History 
of the United States.” Some ex- 
cerpts: 

“In every section the amazing ar- 
ray of trees offered materials for 
every kind of shelter..... 

“The first ship which deposited 
settlers in Virginia carried home a 
cargo of wooden staves prepared for 
it under the direction of Captain John 
Se 

“Although the British at home 
caught plenty of fish for themselves 
and took relatively little from Ameri- 
can exporters, they were short of one 
prime raw material which the col- 
onies had in abundance—timber.... . 

“Within a few years little sawmills 
were built along the streams and 
rivers, and enterprising merchants be- 
gan to produce lumber in various 
forms for the English market. ... . 

“So abundant in the colonies were 
ship timber and naval stores, includ- 
ing tar, that shipbuilding soon be- 
came an important business. ... . 

“Flour and lumber milling indus- 
tries rose and flourished as agricul- 
ture and shipbuilding advanced. Right 
at hand was wood for water wheels 
aiid Me... 

“So on the streams from New 
Hampshire to Georgia, mills were 
built to process grain and saw logs 
into various types of lumber.” 
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Deep textured red cedar shingles in a 
wide assortment of luxurious colors, 
with the underwall of Zephyr Insulation 
Backing Board. 


also 


CREO-DIPT SHINGLE STAINS and 
DOUBLE STRENGTH WHITE 


To beautify, protect and preserve wood 
shingle sidewalls and roofs. For color 
chart and full information write Creo- 
Dipt Co., Inc., North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
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Beautification as well as simplification is 

achieved with the use of Chromedge trims. 
Available in a wide selection of shapes and sizes, 
Chromedge fits any need. Adds a modern touch to 
wall and floor coverings. Stays new-looking longer 
under continuous wear. Ease in installation is cer- 
tain as Chromedge trims are designed by specialists 
with years of floor and wall covering experience. 
Many new features will soon be available in the 
Chromedge line. Write for details. 
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Lumber Yard Fires 
Take Huge Toll 

Pemberton Lumber & Millwork 
Corp., Pemberton, N. J., plant and 
lumber storage yards were destroyed 
by fire on April 6, with loss estimated 
unofficially at $1,000,000. All of the 
420 employees were evacuated with- 
out injury. 

John M. Anslinger & Son and 
Moulding Supply Co., both of Alham- 
bra, Calif., suffered damages esti- 
mated at $150,000 when fire destroyed 
the two manufacturing structures, two 
sheds, and large quantities of lumber. 

Foley Bros. Lumber Co., Fernan- 
dina, Fla., was damaged by fire to the 
extent of $25,000, partially covered by 
insurance, on March 30. 

Jasper Lumber Co. plant at Jasper, 
Ga., was destroyed by fire March 31, 
with loss estimated at $40,000, par- 
tially covered by insurance. Two 
railroad cars loaded for shipment also 
were destroyed and another car dam- 
aged. 

A large amount of lumber at the 
W. L. Holt Lumber Co.’s yards in 
Elmore, Ala., was destroyed by fire 
March 31, with loss estimated at 
$25,000). 

The planing mill of the Guy Lumber 
Co., Camden, S. C., was destroyed 
by fire on March 22, with loss esti- 
mated at $30,000, partially covered by 
insurance. 

The planing mill of the Mansfield 
Hardwood Lumber Co., Zwolle, La., 
was destroyed by fire March 20, with 
loss estimated at $60,000. 

Two spectacular fires on opposite 
sides of Chicago and within a few 
hours of each other destroyed the 
stocks of six Chicago lumber com- 
panies on April 11, and caused damage 
estimated at more than $600,000. 
When fire was discovered in the saw- 
dust bin of the Red River Lumber 
Co., 2452 South Loomis Street, about 
3 p.m. by S. H. Wiberg, assistant 





General view of the destruction by fire of five adjoining lumber yards covering about 
15 acres on the south side of Chicago. 
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manager, response by the city’s fire 
fighting equipment was hampered be- 
cause an alarm shortly after noon had 
called much of it to the Ashland 
Lumber Co. on the north side of the 
city. Warm, dry weather had in- 
creased the fire hazard, which was 
made extremely serious the day the 
fires broke out by gusts of wind which 
at times were estimated to have 
reached 54 miles an hour. 

The stocks of the Red River Lum- 
ber Co., White Pine Lumber Co., Lillie 
Lumber Co., and J. W. Landis Mill 
Co. were destroyed in the south side 
blaze, with the Lord & Bushnell Co. 
only slightly damaged. Those five 
yards occupied adjoining territory, 
which covered about two-and-a-half 
blocks by one block, occupying about 
15 acres. 

All fire equipment in the city was 
out of its home stations and five hun- 
dred firemen fought the fires with 106 
pieces of equipment, 56 being used at 
the south side fire. The five south 
side lumber yards are situated on a 
slip of the Chicago river, so that 
Chicago’s fireboat, the Fred A. Busse, 
and a fireboat of the U. S. Coast 
Guard were also used to fight the 
flames. Seventeen firemen were in- 
jured. Start of the fire on the south 
side is attributed to spontaneous com- 
bustion. 

Destruction was extensive, but the 
loss in footage and value has not yet 
been determined. Red River Lumber Co. 
suffered perhaps the greatest loss, and 
a total one—not even its records being 
saved. Its stocks of lumber were 
comparatively low—about 600,000 feet 
—but included scarce items such as 
Ponderosa pine, balsa and other 
species. White Pine Lumber Co. also 
was totally destroyed and is still en- 
deavoring to establish its loss. Lillie 
Lumber Co. estimates that it lost 
about 500,000 board feet of lumber, 
while the loss at the J. W. Landis Mill 





Co. was to irreplaceable machinery. 
Lord & Bushnell Co. estimates its loss 
as practically negligible—about 
$1,000. Perhaps a total of $1,000,000 
would be a fair estimate of the loss 
to the above companies. 

At the Ashland Lumber Co. an esti- 
mated 250,000 feet of lumber were 
burned, but the value has not yet been 
determined. 


WPB Lauds Asphalt 
Roofing Industry 

The asphalt roofing industry has 
made a major contribution to the war 
effort and civilian economy, accord- 
ing to the War Production Board, 
and today is supplying more than 90 
percent of the nation’s roofing re- 
quirements. 


NLMA Appoints 
Education Committee 

George W. Dulany, Jr., has been 
appointed chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Education by George T. Ger- 
linger, president of the National 





George W. Dulany, Jr. 


Lumber Manufacturers Association. 
C. D. Dosker will serve as vice-chair- 
man. 

Other members of the committee 
are H. F. Jefferson, N. F. McGowin, 
Dr. Wilson Compton, G. F. Jewett, 
and R. E. Broderick. Harris Colling- 
wood, chief forester of the associa- 
tion, will serve as secretary. 

Appointment of the committee car- 
ries out the resolution adopted by the 
Board of Directors at the annual 
meeting last December in which the 
president was authorized to appoint 
a committee to study the need for a 
plan for improving the education 
available to young men interested in 
forest industries; to determine the 
needs for training; to develop pro- 
grams for educational institutions if 
necessary; to consult with educational 
leaders interested in these problems; 
and recommend a program of action 
for the NLMA and the affiliated re- 
gional associations. 

First meeting of the committee 
will be held coincident with meetings 
of the NLMA Executive Committee 
in Chicago on May 14. 
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AMERICAN Lumber Handling Equipment 
for Saw Mills, Veneer Plants, Industrials You Can 


Cooperate With O. D. T. 


and at the same time save most 
of the freight charges by using 


PAR-TOX 


Wood Toxic Concentrate 


Every gallon of PAR-TOX makes 
30 gallons of toxic solution — by 
simply adding 29 gallons of low- 
cost reducing agent, available 
Automatic Dry Kiln Car Lumber Stackers locally. 

Semi-Automatic Dry Kiln Car Lumber Stackers 
Elevators for Stacking Dry Kiln Cars by Hand 
Dry Kiln Car Gravity Flow Unloaders 

Electric Lumber Transfers 

Planer Feed Elevators 

Hydraulic & Electric Elevating Tables Specify 





It saves much in war-needed 
freight space — with an equal 
saving in transportation cost. 





“Par-Tox Treated” 
on your next order. 






Passenger, Freight & Industrial Elevators 
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ing assured. Inyour SHOP you ~_ by using Weldwood Glue, because... 
Carriages running on roller bearings. Auto- Joints are stronger than the wood itself—and stay that way. 
matic pawl release on set head. Fast, power- Moisture and heat never affect Weldwood joints. 


ful dogs. Friction or Belt Feed. as preferred. 
Ball Bearing arbor, and roller bearing Feed- 
works if desired. 


On your SHELF Weldwood sells fast, carries a good margin 
and builds good will for you. 


Various sizes and dogs to meet your needs. WELDWOOD’S ADVANTAGES ARE UNIQUE— 
years’ experience in building Saw .. has ee pte psd egg with brush or stick 
Mills and woodworking machinery. Joints are shearproof and permanent tain-Free 


@ Easy to mix... just add cold water @ Bacteria and rot-proof 


LANE MANUFACTURING CO. UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


MONTPELIER. VT Industrial Adhesives Division, Dept. 193 


a a a 55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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EVER WERE the advertising 

pages more interesting than to- 
day. Never were they so replete with 
rich promises for the future. This is 
especially true of building materials 
and new equipment for the home... 
heating plants, air-conditioning units, 
bathrooms, work-reducing kitchens. 
Prospective home builders are reading 
advertisements avidly. They are col- 
lecting information and filing it for 
future use. During the past few 
months the Andersen Frame Corpo- 
ration has received orders for 75,000 
handy scrapbooks for home planners 
which the company developed and is 
making available to prospects through 
lumber dealers. That, to our way of 
thinking, is really something! 

* * * 

A Milwaukee lumber dealer who 
wired a prominent Chicago hotel for 
a reservation is said to have collapsed 
momentarily when he received a cor- 
dial, prompt reply ending with the 
word “thanks.” “It was just like hear- 
ing the first robin after a long, hard 
winter,” he said as he hurried home to 
pack his grip. 


* oe * 
WO UGLY WORDS ... “Bribery” 
and “Black Market” .. . have 


found their way into the American 
scene. They describe wartime activi- 
ties which are a disgrace to a nation 
which purports to subscribe to the 
principles of democracy and are can- 
cers which are destroying the strong 
sinews of what was once the greatest 
industrial nation on earth. 

Bribery and black markets are said 
to be the inevitable results of war. 
It is further claimed that there is lit- 
tle that can be done to prevent the 
debacle. Perhaps this is so, but we 
have our fingers crossed. 

No doubt we will be cursed nation- 
ally with the insidious malady until 
goods again are plentiful and compe- 
tition for trade becomes a reality. 
Until then the meat market owner 
who is trying desperately to obtain a 
supply of meat for his customers will 
accompany his pleas with bottles of 
prize bourbon and cartons of choice 
cigarettes. The ticket seller will con- 
tinue to size up would-be travelers 
with an appraising eye in an effort to 
determine who is the best prospect 
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For dealers, line yard managers, salesmen and other 


employees in retail lumber and building materials stores 


for a liberal tip. Regardless of 
whether it is lumber, shingles, meat, 
butter, scotch, cigarettes, shoes, or 
almost any other item of merchandise, 
there is invariably someone with his 
hand out. To bribe or not to bribe is 
the question that practically every 
American citizen faces daily. Whether 
it is worse to give than to receive is 
the same question that popped up in 
prohibition days as to the relative 
moral merits between the bootlegger 
who sold the hootch and the man who 
drank it. Then, as now, we sort of 
figured there wasn’t much difference. 
* * * 


REAT IMPETUS to wood con- 

struction already has. been 
brought about by modern glues, but 
the surface hardly has been scratched. 
You can expect big things in the days 
to come as new developments take 
place ... things that will affect lum- 
ber yards in many ways. 

Once upon a time sawmill men were 
at the mercy of the tree. No piece 
of lumber could be longer than the 
log . . . no board wider than the 
thickness of the tree. Today 2x4’s as 
long as a mile or more can be made 
of short pieces and then cut into any 
desired length. Boards up to 48 
inches wide can be made of narrow 
strips. 

Gluing technique also is exemplified 
in laminated units made of boards 
glued face to face under pressure to 
any desired size or shape in the form 
of arches, beams, and trusses. Mrs. 
Farmer’s arched roof brooder house 
and the airport’s colossal hangar have 
much in common. In the small build- 
ing the arches are %2x2-inch 5-ply and 
in the large one 1x8-inch 37-ply. 

In the past big trees were sawn 
into smaller pieces. Through the use 
of glues the process now can be re- 
versed and big pieces made from 
small trees. Glue miracles extend 
from the manufacturing of pieces, 
large or small, to new uses in con- 
struction. They are destined to play 
an important role in the conservation 
and replenishment of timber supply. 
Keep your eye on glue. 


* * * 


Progress in life involves risk. 
You can’t steal second and 
Keep your foot on first base. 


HE NATION’S leading merchan- 

disers learn many valuable les- 
sons through trial and error. They, 
like all people with notable achieve- 
ments to their credit, are not afraid 
of making mistakes, and the reason 
they make them occasionally is be- 
cause they attempt many things. Even 
Ford forgot to put a reverse gear in 
his first automobile, and Edison once 
spent more than two million dollars on 
an invention that turned out to be use- 
less. However, they kept on trying, 
and some of their greatest successes 
followed their worst mistakes. 

“The man who makes no mistakes 
lacks boldness and courage” is the 
way somebody puts it. “He never 
tries anything new. He is a brake on 
the wheels of progress.” 

All of which can be applied to the 
operation of postwar lumber yards 
regardless of where they may be lo- 
cated. The inclination will be to do 
it the way it has always been done 

. to follow the line of least re- 
sistance to cling tenaciously 
to tradition. The courageous way will 
be to be different—not simply for the 
sake of being different but in a sin- 
cere effort to meet the needs of the 
changing times. 

Many new methods and materials 
are about to come into the picture. 
War makes it necessary to do things 
faster and better. It accelerates 
changes, which carry over into peace- 
time. 

What happened before the war is 
not nearly as important as what will 
happen in the postwar period. The 
occasional errors of smart merchan- 
disers may bring the criticism of 
competitors, but their up-to-dateness 
will elate their customers and obtain 
their patronage. 


EARS AGO we attended a lecture 

delivered by a master salesman 
who had written a set of books on the 
subject of selling. The idea appealed 
to us because it had always seemed 
passing strange there was no “Schoo! 
of Selling” or “College of Salesman- 
ship” in a nation that depended en 
tirely upon selling to keep the wheels 
of industry turning... So we were 
pretty much agog when we attended 
the meeting, and it didn’t take much 
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persuasion to get our name on the 
dotted line. But it turned out that 
the lecturer was a better speaker than 
a writer. We didn’t get much out of 
the course. As a matter of fact, we 
didn’t finish reading it. However, we 
got our money’s worth out of one of 
the observations used by the speaker 
in his sales talk, to wit: “We grow 
only when we are green. When we 
think we are ripe we begin to get rot- 
ten.” Good or bad, the epigram stuck 
with us down through the years and 
seems to have accounted for the sud- 
den tailspin of many a promising sales- 
man right at the time he appeared 
to be getting his stride. It was sim- 
ply a different way of saying “pride 
goeth before a fall.” 

What lumber. dealer ever expected 
he would be offered lumber in the 
following sizes and grades? What 
wholesaler ever dreamed he would be 
able to sell such items by mail? We 
quote from the list of a reliable com- 
pany which had no difficulty disposing 
of the items described in the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“Can ship promptly two cars, 2x4- 
16/40 inches. Average about 30 
inches, but heavy in 24-inch lengths. 
Fir and Hemlock S48 standard. Pos- 
sibly some S1S1E. Grades run No. 1 
Com. & Btr. Considerable Select 
Merch. and some Clear. $30 per M 
f.o.b. mill, based on cubic content of 
car. Partly air dried.” 

“Think of the time when I could 
buy any item needed in any grade or 
species and get it when I wanted it,” 
mused the lumber dealer as he folded 
and refolded the wholesaler’s circu- 
lar in deep meditation. “Seems to me 
I'll never complain again about the 
little things that used to annoy me no 
end.” 

* * > 

Sure thing there are many things to 
complain about these days, but most 
of them become minor annoyances to 
those who remember the well-known 
motto: “I had no shoes ... and I com- 
plained until I met a lad from the fight- 
ing front who had no feet.” 

NCH Works to Iron Out 
Major Housing Problems 

Emergence of the National Com- 
mittee on Housing into what is in 
effect an over-all foundation in the 





field of housing and planning, was in-’ 


dicated in its annual report pre- 
sented to the directors by Mrs. Sam- 
uel I. Rosenman, chairman. 

Keen awareness of the urgent need 
to iron out major problems facing 
postwar housing motivated the com- 
mittee to devote its energies to bring- 
ing together the leaders in the 
various fields concerned, for joint 
consideration and _ discussion; the 
preparation of reports and recom- 
mendations; research and study and 
the publication of findings as aids in 
zuiding our postwar planning for 
better homes in better communities 
for all America. 

“Every activity in which we en- 
gage must have direct and specific 
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utility to the men and groups who 
build and plan our homes,” the re- 
port stated. 

The committee recommended that 
joint state-wide conferences be held 
at which representatives of lending 
institutions would deliberate with all 
interests concerned in the postwar 
building program. 

Developing additional material in 
the field of housing, the NCH is co- 
operating with the committee for 
Kentucky in making a study of rural 
and urban housing in that state, to 
be used in planning a state housing 
program, and to develop procedures 
which may be of value in considering 
the rural housing problem through- 
out’ the nation. 

Realizing that the first great rush 
of postwar home building would be 
to outlying areas on open land, as 
in the past, NCH directors considered 
it essential to take steps for the de- 


_ velopment of better neighborhoods 


and to avoid past blunders in subdi- 
vision planning. A popular and illus- 
trated adaptation of the more tech- 
nical “Neighborhood Design and Con- 
trol” is now being printed, and a 
companion study to it is in prepara- 
tion to deal with the problem of plan- 
ning neighborhood shopping centers. 

Maintaining continued close con- 
tact with individual local conditions 





and problems, the committee has been 
been giving special attention to the 
encouragement of the construction 
of private homes by private enter- 
prise for occupancy by Negro fam- 
ilies. 


Building Material Dealers 
Help Sponsor State Forum 


The Building Material Dealers As- 
sociation of Providence, R. I., was 
one of a group of 24 business and 
professional associations sponsoring a 
state forum on administrative law in 
Providence, March 29. Speakers rep- 
resenting the Bar and even the 
administrative agencies themselves 
called for adoption of fairer /pro- 
cedure by the regulatory bureaus. 

Told that the administrative agen- 
cies now rule almost every segment 
of the national economy, the meeting 
heard the prediction nevertheless that 
delegation of authority to adminis- 
trative agencies will continue to grow, 
not diminish. 

The forum was viewed in trade cir- 
cles as a likely forerunner of meet- 
ings elsewhere to stimulate discussion 
and understanding of the problems of 
administrative law, and to mobilize 
public support for legislation to put 
the individual on a fairer footing be- 
fore the agencies. 
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Sales Office: 
542-543 
du Pont Building 
Miami 6, Florida 
P. O. Box 1054 


WESTERN UNION TELETYPE IN OFFICE @ 
HOME OFFICE — FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA , 





SELLS ITSELF 


On Sheer Superiority 






COTTON 
_ INSULATION 


Most efficient insulation known be- 
cause of its low "k" or heat conduc- 
tivity value. Sells itself on sheer 
merit. Easy and economical to stock, 
display and install. Lasts indefinitely. 


Write for Particulars 


A Product of 


LOCKPORT COTTON BATTING CO. 
Established 1870 Lockport, N. Y. 






















When you want reliable 
quality Maple and Birch floor- 
ing. order “Diamond Hard.” 
Its good manufacture is your 
assurance of satisfaction. 















Nil 
JW WELLS 


TRERnRS 


ICHIGAN 








OU need these tools for 
insulation board jobs. 
Made of hard maple, light 
weight. Sharp, strong blades 
cut thru toughest insulation 
boards, leaving clean, smooth 
edge. Three tools, five blades, 
attachments, all for 


$350 


Sent postage paid 
anywhere in U.S. A. 


Extra Bevil-Devil Blades, of 
selected steel, ground to cut 
insulation board, package of 
100 for $4.00, postage paid. 


KIMBALL mec. co. iNc. 


1709 GREENLEAF ROYAL OAK, MICH. 
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Portable Dust Collector 42802 

A series of tests completed by the 
Dust Filter Co., Chicago, is said to 
prove the possibility of collecting the 





most minute dusts in a portable self- 
contained unit. 

The company has now brought out 
a Tubular Dustex collector, in three 
sizes, said to be usable with any type 
of dust producing operations. 

The large unit contains 48.8 square 
feet of filter surface area and this 
lessens the volume of air drawn 
through any portion of the filter at 
one time, preventing minute particles 
from filtering through. 

No collector bags are used. Filtered 
air is discharged through a large 
muffler to deaden ‘air noise with mini- 
mum resistance. 

For further information check num- 
ber 42802. 


Tire Lift Truck Catalogs 42806 


A new series of catalogs for the 
complete line of Hyster pneumatic 
tire lift trucks is now available. 

Featuring action pictures and ac- 
tual work applications as well as 
mechanical specifications, the litera- 
ture indicates and illustrates many 
new uses for lift trucks in the ma- 
terials handling field. 

This series may be obtained by 
checking number 42806. 


Revised Lumber Statistics 42811 


A new edition of Statistical Sum- 
mary, just compiled and issued by the 
statistical division of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
contains important revisions of previ- 





»usly published lumber statistics cov- 


NEW PROD 
Bi. 





AND TRADE LITERATI 








ering the period from 1929 to 1944. 
Included are estimates of current 
and past lumber production, ship- 
ments, new orders, unfilled orders, 
and gross stocks based on mill reports 


to the regional associations. For a 

copy check number 42811. 

Postwar Lumber 42804 
“Lumber After the War: How 


Good? How Much? How Long?” is 
the title of an article by S. R. Black, 
vice president of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., which has just been pub- 
lished in booklet form. 

Mr. Black discusses these vital 
questions in considerable detail, 
reaching conclusions encouraging to 
distributors, dealers, builders and ar- 
chitects who may have been disturbed 
by pessimistic reports. To receive 
this booklet check number 42804. 


Prest-O-Matic Door Unit 


A new Prest-O-Matic door unit is 
announced by the Clark Door Co. It 
is designed as a complete door unit, 
of three sections—door leaves, jambs, 
and head unit which carries all the 
operating mechanism and electrical 
connections. 

The operating mechanism is said to 
be simple, positive and safe because 





a friction clutch, installed as a part 
of the drive mechanism, makes the 
door inoperative in event of closing 
against any object. Where required, 
units can be supplied with pedestrian 
doors. 


Urea-Formaldehyde Resin 

A new craze-resistant urea-for- 
maldehyde resin adhesive named 
Urac 183, said to offer improved bond- 
ing for intricate wooden parts where 
the application of high pressure to 
secure a uniformly thin, durable glue 
line has heretofore been extremely 
difficult, is announced by the Plastics 
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Division of the American Cyanamid 
Co. 

The new adhesive will not support 
mold growth, and excellent durability 
upon exposure to water at ordinary 
temperatures is claimed. Urac 183 
can be mixed by hand or by simple 
mixing equipment. 


New Ventilator 42812 


Dependon Aerators, offered by the 
Republic Metals and Roofing Mate- 
rials, Inc., are designed for roof or 
wall use to ventilate “dead air” space 
and prevent condensation. Claimed to 
be storm proof, preventing entrance 
of rain, sleet and snow, the screen 





keeps out insects and birds. Originally 
designed for ventilation above insula- 
tion, they are said to be adapt- 
able for ventilating beneath floors of 
houses without basement, for farm 
barns, poultry houses and other uses. 
For illustrated circular check number 
42812. 


Aluminum Window 
Booklet 42813 
“Tomorrow’s windows will be al- 
uminum” is the heading of the book- 
let put out by the Aluminum Window 
Corp., which describes these windows 
and pictures them in use in various 
style homes. Included in the book are 
diagrams giving installation details 
and specifications of aluminum double 
hung and casement windows. To ob- 
tain this check number 42813. 


Cleaner for Disston 
Chain Saw 42810 


Now available is a new air cleaner 
attachment for the Disston chain saw 
with Mercury gasoline engine. It has 
been designed to prevent trouble 
caused by dirt and sawdust being 
drawn into the unit. It is a time 
saver, requiring little attention. For 
the price and information regarding 
this cleaner check number 42810. 


Aluminum Industrial 
Ladders 42808 


A complete line of industrial lad- 
ders in all-aluminum tubular rail and 
channel rail construction is being an- 
nounced by the Duo-Safety Ladder 
Corp. Featured in a new broadside 
are heavy duty and light and medium 
industrial types in both single and 
extension models, folding ladders, and 
scaffolding. To obtain this broadside 
check number 42808. 





New Acco-Loc Safety Splice 


American Chain and Cable Co. an- 
rounces the development of a new 
method for splicing wire rope into 
slings or various assemblies — a 
method which is said to render hand- 
tuck splicing obsolete and unneces- 
sary. 

There are no seizings to loosen, 





unravel or get in the way; no wire 
ends to barb and tear workmen’s 
hands. It may be used with any 
standard fitting. At the present time 
the new Acco-Loc Safety Splice can 
be applied only at the factory. 


Dise Grinder 42801 


The Kindt-Collins Co., Cleveland, 
has put on the market an hydrauli- 
cally operated 30-inch dise grinder, 
in two models, one for metal, wood 
and certain types of plastic, the other 

















We're gratified to receive this 
recognition from the Army and ‘\ , 
Navy—and pledge our contin- X F ia 
ued cooperation. X - *o Wes = 
To our many regular customers Production 
we pledge resumption of our 

pre-war service as soon as pos- 


sible. 


J. B. BELCHER 


Bluefield, West Va. 


West Virginia Hardwood Lumber 


Mills at Bluefield and Ronceverte, W. Va. and 
Atkins and Doran, Va. 











Polson Sitka Spruce lumber is going 
largely for aircraft, gliders, boat- 
building, boxes and crating on urgent 
war orders. 





Under present conditions it is impos- 
sible for us to supply any volume of 
Sitka Spruce lumber for commercial 
orders. 





With victory we hope to again supply 
our many good customers with Sitka 
Spruce lumber, Douglas Fir lumber 
and Cedar shingles. 





POLSON 


Lumber & Shingle Mills 


Division of 
Polson Logging Company 
Hoquiam, Washington 
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Forest Tree Seedlings 


A 4-Point Plan of 
Forest Management 


® Selective Harvesting of Timber 


®Forest Planting to Supplement 
Nature 


®Conservation and Utilization 

® Forest Fire Control 

Ozan’s forest policies are equally 
as progressive as its manufactur- 
ing methods. Plan to obtain your 


after-the-war lumber needs from 
Ozan. 


Ozan Lumber Co. 
Prescott, Ark. 
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Cuapman & Dewey 
LUMBER CO. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Manufacturers of “C & D” Brand 


OAK FLOORING 


and 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


From 


FAMOUS ST. FRANCIS BASIN 
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OZAN PINE 
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for heavy-duty work. 

The manufacturer claims it is flex- 
ible, sturdy, accurate and extremely 
easy to operate, and embodies such 
exclusive features as hydraulic con- 
trols eliminating all gears, worms and 
jack screws for raising, lowering and 
tilting the table; cloth or paper 
abrasive discs that are changed 
quickly and easily without removing 
steel disc; dust channeled into ex- 
haust ducts and carried away. 

For further information check num- 
ber 42801. 


Western Pine Directory 42807 

A revised directory of membership 
dated March 15, 1945, has just been 
published by the Western Pine As- 
sociation, Portland, Ore., superseding 
the issue that has been current since 
May 1, 1944. Member mills, located 
in ten Western states and British 
Columbia, are listed alphabetically by 
states. Information is arranged and 
tabulated for convenience of refer- 
ence. The data given in tabular form 
indicate the nature of the products 
of each operation listed, classified 
either as staple items or factory prod- 
ucts and specialties that are manu- 
factured and handled. Copies of the 
directory may be had by checking 
number 42807. 


Plywood Price Schedule 42809 

The current carload price schedule 
and grade use guide of the plywood 
division of the Pacific Mutual Door 
Co. is now available. It can be used 
to figure carload costs of plywood and 
is a guide to buyers in determining 
the proper grade for a specific use. 
To obtain this check No. 42809. 


Plywood Standard Revised 

A sixth edition of Douglas Fir 
Plywood standards has come from 
government presses after meeting 
with the approval of a large group of 
acceptors in the trade. The new stand- 
ard includes all the latest plywood 
types in exterior and moisture re- 
sistant grades. It gives details of 





how to order properly, sc that ‘the 
buyer will know exactly what to ex- 
pect, on delivery. Copies’ are avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington, 25, D. C., at 10 
cents each. 


Band Saw Lubricant 


A lubricant for band saw teeth, 
prepared in the form of a stick 6 
inches long and 1 inch in diameter, 
has been developed by the Kindt- 
Collins Co., Cleveland. 

As shown, this lubricant is applied 


by pushing the stick against the teeth 
of the saw blade while it is in mo- 


tion. When used on a metal-cutting 
saw, it is said to make the cutting 
easier and faster, and substantially 
increase the life of the saw blade. 
It prevents chips from clogging the 
teeth, preventing much breakage. 
When used on a wood-cutting saw, 
the lubricant prevents pitch from 
forming on the saw blade, according 
to the manufacturer. 








For Further Information 


about any new product or piece of literature described in this department 
check the following numbers which correspond with key numbers to be 
found in the heading of the items. Sign the coupon, mail it promptly to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 139 N., Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill., and the desired 


information will be forwarded. 


42801 42804 

42802 42806 

42803 42807 
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and weeks, has been a shocked 

and saddened city. To most 
people, the unexpected news of the 
President’s death came as a personal 
grief. To be sure, many men in the 
capital and many in this industry have 
never subscribed to Franklin Roose- 
velt’s political or economic or social 
theories. But, under the leveling 
shadow of death, there remained only 
memories of a greathearted courage. 
During the three-day memorial, pre- 
sented by. the radio, broadcasters 
repeated over and over a Roosevelt 
phrase that bids fair to hold a lasting 
place in the saga of America: “We 
have nothing to fear but fear itself.” 

In Washington there was no fear 
for the safety of the nation. What 
might have been a terrifying crisis, 
under other circumstances, passed 
quietly. There was not even a mo- 
mentary pause in the drive toward 
victory and peace. “Our departed 
leader,” said the new President, 
“never looked backward. He looked 
forward and moved forward. That is 
what he would want us to do. That is 
what America will do.” 

What’s Ahead 

The country has recovered from the 
first shock of this unexpected shift 
of Administrations. Everyone asks 
what further changes are in the cards. 
It’s only honest to say that detailed 
predictions at this time are not worth 
a whole lot. 

Plenty of predictions have been 
made; torrents of them. The output 
of political and administrative proph- 
ecy has been topped only by the 
volume of advice offered for free to 
President Truman. The President has 
spoken on a number of major matters; 


Wana weeks, these recent days 


such as military leadership, prosecu- . 


tion of the war until the enemy sur- 
renders unconditionally, the continua- 
tion of established foreign policy and 
the like. But calling the President’s 
shots for him in matters of appoint- 
ments, domestic controls and the like 
is definitely a hazardous occupation. 

From where we sit, it looks as 
though the controls in our industry 
would be determined by objective and 
non-political factors; the old consider- 
ations of production, war needs, trans- 
portation, equipment, maintenance of 
civilian patterns and the like. 

There has been some feeling in the 
industry that the new Administration 
would understand and respond to do- 
mestic civilian needs rather more 





promptly than did the former one. 

At the present time and during the 
week or two before this copy of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reached 
your desk various industry advisory 
committees have met or are meeting. 

These meetings, as we understand 
it, were arranged before the change 
in the government could have been 
known; were called because of the 
impending fall of Germany. The mat- 
ter of relaxing controls over lumber 
pricing and distribution was a leading 
item on the various agendas. Those 
who should know tell us that there’s 
a chance for some changes. Industry 
men who favor a general lifting of 
restrictions after V-E Day argue that 
it’s better to remove controls than to 
have an understanding that the rules 
will be softened up, in terms of en- 
forcement. Of course they’re right 
about that. If there are to be con- 
trols, they should be definite rules; 
adjusted to actual conditions; and 
enforced fairly and evenly. 

The National Association of Home 
Builders, meeting in Washington, has 
urged the lifting of building controls 
as soon as the war in Europe is 
definitely won; urges it especially for 
the purpose of providing employment 
after anticipated industrial cutbacks 
and also for the purpose of relieving 
unprecedented housing shortages. 

Incidentally, this association is 
planning an expansion of operations 
in the low-cost housing field, after the 
war. They believe that private in- 
dustry can do the low-cost job; want 
to keep the government out of that 
field; know well that, if they are to 
keep the government from taking 
over, private industry must have a 
better and more attractive plan than 
the public agencies can offer. The 
idea is to prepare rather standardized 
low-cost designs and to send them to 
representative builders in many parts 
of the country for cost estimates. 
These estimates are supposed to be 
the real McCoy; not set too low, 
merely to make a paper showing; 
not set too high, to make an excessive 
profit; rather they’re to represent the 
figure the builder would contract for. 
Out of this information the home 
builders hope to arrive at sound de- 
signs and costs. 


Lumber Controls 


Will the rules be relaxed when Ger- 
many is defeated? There’s no uni- 
formity of opinion here; but the belief 
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seems to be mounting that any change 
in the control pattern will be deter- 
mined rather simply by measuring the 
plus or minus balance of supply over 
demand. This means that if there’s a 
margin of production over war needs, 
then this extra amount of lumber will 
be made available to civilians. 

A number of analysts say this 
policy will mean more lumber for ci- 
vilians; at least by the latter part of 
the summer. Others of course dis- 
agree. The uninspiring fact is that 
nobody knows. Answer a couple of 
questions, and you can set us all 
straight. First; when the full weight 
of military power is shifted to the 
Pacific, will the fighting forces need 
more or less lumber? You might be 
surprised by the widely different 
answers there are to that one. Second; 
will lumber production recover its 
earlier volume? 

L-335 Amended 

For the immediate future—and the 
emphasis is on “immediate”—we seem 
to be due for a tightening rather than 
a relaxing of controls. 

Direction 7 to L-335 has been 
amended. The amendment provides 
that low grade lumber of certain spe- 
cies must now be charged against 
total amounts of lumber that con- 
sumers are entitled to receive. Before 
this amendment was issued, consum- 
ers might receive No. 4 or lower 
grades of Douglas fir, southern yellow 
pine, western hemlock and Sitka 
spruce; E grades of Douglas fir and 
western hemlock; redwood dunnage; 
and No. 3 or lower grades of cypress, 
in addition to the amount of better 
grades specifically authorized by the 
WPB. As we understand it, this low 
grade lumber may still be bought on 
uncertified and unrated orders; but it 
must be counted as part of the total 
amount the consumer is authorized to 
receive. 

Restrictive Amendments 

The L&LP explains in this way the 
reason for issuing this amendment: 
There isn’t enough lumber in being 
or in prospect to fill the authorizations 
already issued. In other words the 
balance in the bank will not cover the 
outstanding checks. 

Under such circumstances an au- 
thorization is like a hunting license 
in an area where the game has been 
largely killed off. When an authoriza- 
tion loses its value, in. whole or in 
part, there are immediate efforts to 
get higher ratings for “important 
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uses.” It’s the old inflation spiral 
in the rating field. So this amend- 
ment is one effort to bring supplies 
and authorizations into balance. It’s 
an order that low grade stock, culls 
and rejects must be counted in tally- 
ing up the authorizations. Another 
reason which the Division refrains 
from mentioning but which is sug- 
gested here and there is that higher 
grades have been suspected of oozing 
through to unauthorized buyers under 
cover of this low-grade permissive. 

In one sense the amendment is un- 
fair; since it has unequal impacts in 
different parts of the industry. It 
takes a sizable wallop at certain manu- 
facturers; but it has little if any 
direct effect upon the average retail 
yard. In fact this page has been told 
that a firm enforcement might result, 
at least indirectly, in increasing the 
flow of yard stock to retailers. 

Note also that Direction 2a has 
been amended. The new phrasing 
makes it clear that western pine lum- 
ber in inventory as well as that re- 
ceived after March 26 is subject to 
restrictions on its use for millwork. 

Whatever else these amendments 
mean, they do indicate that the L&LP 
Division sees no rising surplus of 
supply over demand. Quite the con- 
trary. 

Picker Sticks 

Columnists and newscasters have 
been trying to get a wheeze out of a 
WPB control order dealing with 
hickory picker sticks. It seems these 
sticks are used in the textile industry 
and must be made of very high grade 
stock. A. G. Hall, of the WPB, told 
this page about the order before it 
was issued; predicted that it would 
inspire some heavy-handed humor. 
The picturesque sound of the phrase, 
hickory picker stick, set the boys off. 

You may be interested in the real 
story, since it indicates how control 
agencies work together. 

The appropriate people in the in- 
dustry asked the OPA to fix prices 
for these hickory blanks. That agency 
agreed, if the WPB would first issue a 
control order; so that the OPA would 
have an official definition to work on. 
The WPB complied, after making the 
usual industrial investigation; put in 
a simple reporting provision and 
added a sentence or two about utiliza- 
tion of waste materials. That’s about 
all; except that “hickory picker stick” 
was too much for the self control of 
the publicity boys. “We probably 
could issue an order liquidating the 
whole lumber industry,” Hall said, 
“without getting as much publicity as 
this tongue twister gathered in.” 

Army Contracts 


The control agencies are planning 
some administrative aid to contractors 
who can’t get needed lumber to fill 
their contracts with the armed forces. 
The order has not been issued at this 
writing but will be soon. This is not 
a relaxing of controls, nor is it a 
jacking up of ratings. It works some- 
thing like this: A contractor who can’t 
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find the needed lumber for his job 
makes contact with his contracting 
officer. The latter verifies the facts 
in the case and then reports the 
matter to the L&LP Division. The 
Division, as we get it, doesn’t juggle 
ratings or assignments or any of that 
stuff. But long experience proves 
that a man without lumber is usually 
not too far removed from another 
man with lumber but no available 
customer. The WPB has an immense 
amount of information about lumber 
stocks; is willing to make that infor- 
mation available to a person entitled 
to have it. 
Watching Legislation 

This is a post-war suggestion made 
by Milton Smith, of the legal de- 
partment of the NLMA. 

Practically all lumbermen are be- 
lievers in the principle of individual 
initiative. In fact they believe in 
it so faithfully they’re likely to take 
it for granted as though it were a 
force of nature that is certain to 
operate without help. Unfortunately 
it isn’t like that. No doubt the eco- 
nomic planners believe in their doc- 
trine, too; but they don’t take it for 
granted. It’s their strategy to get 
their theories into operation piece- 
meal; usually by means of a number 
of apparently separate legislative en- 
actments that eventually, when all 
have been passed, fall into a complete 
pattern. The individualist is pres- 
ently dazed to find himself cribbed, 
cabined and confined, with his indi- 
vidual initiative rather badly cramped. 

Lumbermen have proved quite often 
that if they get in earnest about it 
they have plenty of power and influ- 
ence in legislative matters. But they 
almost never do work together in this 
way unless something like a big legis- 
lative-managed increase in wages is 
involved. It’s always difficult to get 
lumbermen to pay attention to the 
general subject of legislation as a 
rounded pattern. But in these days, 
and especially in Congress, legislative 
work is almost continuous, and op- 
ponents of individualism in business 
never lose sight of the law-making 
power as a tool. They’re always 
using it, and they use it with skill. 
As a result, business suffers many 
seemingly isolated defeats, no one of 
which touches the imagination or the 
fears of industry as a whole. But 
these isolated defeats presently add 
up to a lost campaign. 

Mr. Smith suggested no machinery 
by which the industry might guard 
its own interests. Sometimes, in fact, 
machinery defeats its own purpose by 
giving business men a false sense of 
security. What is needed is not only 
machinery but understanding of the 
danger involved and a will and an 
instinct to watch the legislative front. 
It is on that front that business can 
expect its most determined attacks 
in the immediate future. 

Used Lumber Prices 

The OPA has issued General Order 

61, authorizing OPA Regional .Admin- 


istrators to establish dollars-and- 
cents ceilings for used lumber in any 
areas or localities within their several 
jurisdictions. 

Previously the prices of used lum- 
ber were set under GMPR and will 
continue to be so fixed in communities 
not specifically covered by prices 
fixed in accordance with GO 61. 

The GMPR formula set prices at 
the highest level charged by the dealer 
in March, of ’42. But this proved 
highly unsatisfactory, at least to the 
OPA, for many dealers had no history 
of used-lumber sales during the con- 
trol month. Furthermore, since used 
lumber is generally sold on a bargain- 
ing basis, many dealers could produce 
sales figures that were at levels higher 
than new lumber. As a result, many 
customers who were unable to get 
priorities for new lumber have been 
paying unreasonably high prices for 
used lumber. But because the handling 
of used lumber is usually a highly lo- 
calized business, with wide variations 
in reconditioning, grading and pricing, 
the dollars-and-cents ceiling prices 
will be local affairs; although they 
will be fixed under general instruc- 
tions issued in Washington. Price 
Administrator Bowles thinks this 
matter of pricing used lumber will 
increase rapidly in importance; be- 
cause of the fact that war agencies 
are preparing to dispose of many 
temporary structures no longer needed 
in the war effort. Could be, of course, 
that this used lumber will lead the 
parade of relaxed civilian building 
regulations. 

FHA Legislation 

The NRLDA has been working with 
much energy to get the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System separated 
entirely from the National Housing 
Agency. In fact the Association 
thinks the private building industry 
can get along quite happily without 
the NHA. 

A bill to effect this separation has 
been introduced in the House by 
Representative Monroney of Okla- 
homa. Secretary Northup is urging 
retailers to support the bill; saying 
that this legislation will be possibly 
the most important, to the retail in- 
dustry, of any introduced at the 
present session of Congress. 

Tight Lumber Supply 

Every lumberman knows that, at 
the moment, the available supply of 
lumber is below current needs. Total 
production of commercial and tech- 
nical grades of hardwood veneer aver- 
ages about 300,000,000 square feet a 
month; as compared with an average 
of 390,000,000 square feet a. month 
in ’48. Bad weather cut lumber pro- 
duction below estimates in the first 
quarter of this year; and because of 
this the WPB held back in reserve 
some 10 percent of the second-quarter 
allotments. Some additional allot- 
ments may be made from this reserve. 
Military demand for hardwoods con- 
tinues high. etsy 
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Indications Point to Tighter 
Lumber Supply Situation 
Before Appreciable Relaxation 


A thorough ‘probing of the nation’s 
lumber markets fails to reveal any 
indications of a letup in the extremely 
tight supply situation. Wet weather 
in the major producing areas, plus in- 
tensified manpower and equipment 
shortages, have further curtailed out- 
put in the face of increasing demand. 

This week the War Production 
Board lumber division announced that 
effective May 1 major manufacturers 
of Douglas fir, white fir, Noble fir, 
Sitka spruce and west coast hemlock 
must set aside 45 percent of their out- 
put for military orders. In another 
move WPB officials announced that 
henceforth they would assume the re- 
sponsibility of purchasing whatever 
lumber war contractors and subcon- 
tractors were unable to secure to ful- 
fill their commitments. These and 
other developments point to the con- 
clusion that our national lumber sup- 
ply problem is indeed acute and there 
is no immediate indication of any re- 
laxation. 

Experienced lumbermen shake their 
heads and take on a doleful look when 
the question of what is to happen to 
the supply for retail dealers comes to 
the fore. Although there has been a 
small dribble of lumber § seeping 
through to retail dealers, the average 
yard stock is now at the lowest point 
it has ever been with little prospect 
of replenishment for an indefinite pe- 
riod. With V-E-Day imminent, re- 
tailers took on a hopeful, optimistic 
viewpoint earlier this month, but re- 
cent action by WPB and other agen- 
cies, such as the increase in fir output 
to be set aside for military orders, 
leaves them wondering just when to 
look for improvement. 


Althouh WPB lumber advisory com-: 


mittee meetings are scheduled in Wash- 
ington soon, the general feeling among 
many retailers is that it will do no 
good to talk about allocations or what 
to do with lumber, when there is so 
little lumber available for their use. 
Aliocations make pleasant reading 
but getting the lumber is another 
chapter in the story which takes on 
a different hue. Feeling persists that 
more must be done by the war agen- 
cies concerned to stimulate output by 
providing more woods and mill labor, 
more and better equipment plus 
every possible move to keep men on 
the job. War Production Board tabu- 
lations recently released forecast a 
demand for some 40,000,000,000 feet 


of lumber this year, in the face of 
an estimated total national produc- 
tion of 29,500,000,000 feet. The ques- 
tion immediately arises as to where 
the difference is to be made up, but 
WPB advises the industry not to 
worry, that they will cut down more 
on requests for allocations. 

In addition to cutting down on al- 
locations, WPB promises to increase 
lumber production. This week War 
Production Board Chairman Krug an- 
nounced a drive will be staged to re- 
cruit 125,000 new workers for the 
lumbering industry in an effort to in- 
crease output by 20 percent before 
the end of the current year. More 
equipment is also promised for log- 
gers and sawmill operators. 

Although these are encouraging re- 
ports, retail lumber yard buyers have 
reached the point where they want to 
see it before they believe it. If cur- 
rent reports going the rounds as to 
this nation’s commitments on lumber 
and other building materials for re- 
habilitation in Europe are true, then 
V-E-Day will not mean as much as 
most lumbermen thought it would. 
The fact that WPB is paying more 
and more attention to the production 
of lumber by placing many phases of 
operation in the critical and essential 
lists also presages little relaxation in 
the tight supply situation. Another 
fact indicating small chance for any 
improvement in the retail supply 
problem is the huge backlog of Cen- 
tral Procurement Agency footage 
waiting for placement, the biggest 
percentage of it in boards and dimen- 
sion and other items which retailers 
need badly. 

Figures released by the War Pro- 
duction Board reveal that the 1944 
lumber output was 6 percent below 
1943 and that the first quarter’s ship- 
ments in 1945 were 17 percent below 
the same period in 1944. 


Current Statistics on Lumber 
Output, Distribution 


Lumber shipments of 463 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber Trade 
Barometer were 0.3 percent above 
production for the week April 14, 
1945. In the same week new orders 
of these mills were 2.7 percent more 
than production. Unfilled order files 
of the reporting mills amounted to 
111 percent of stocks. For reporting 
softwood mills, unfilled orders are 
equivalent to 38 days’ production at 
the current rate, and gross stocks are 
equivalent to 32 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments of 
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‘reporting identical mills exceeded 


production by 8.0 percent; orders by 
15.2 percent. 

Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-1939, produc- 
tion of reporting mills was 9.6 percent 
greater; shipments were 4.2 percent 
greater; and orders were 8.8 percent 
greater. 


Southern Pine 
The current report of the Southern 
Pine Association shows that produc- 





Western Pines 


Following delivered prices, based on 
past sales, were reported to the West- 
ern Pine Association by members dur- 
ing the month of March, 1945. Both 
direct and wholesale sales are included 
and are based on specified items only. 
Two districts are given, one being the 
State of Illinois, outside of the Chicago 
metropolitan district, and the other the 
State of Pennsylvania. Quotations fol- 


low: 
ILLINOIS 
PONDEROSA PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 
1x8” 5/4RW 6/4RW 
C Select RL. ..$80.86 BES.50>  . icicse 
D Select RL... 67.71 70.50 
Shop S2S— 


No. 1 No. 2 
se TE Ke ee ae ee $59.11 $53.96 
Commons S82 or 4S— 


No. 2 No. 3 
i ie Serres ee $52.88 $48.78 
DEER” SRD 6 irins nore» ohh 54.66 48.79 


4/4 No. 4 Com. S2 or 4S RW&L...$39.75 
IDAHO WHITE PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 


/ 
Choten Ce) Biiliek 06 ces 8 | eo 
Quality (D) Ris... .<... So.8e - somes 
Commons S82 or 4S— 
Colonial Sterling — 
No 


No. 2 
hs gy | See $62. 25 oo a. sacs 
2SUR". REE <<<: 89.75 Sa.70.. sae 


4/4 Utility No. 4 S2 or 4S RW&L. $43.00 
SUGAR PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 

4/4RW 5/4RW 6/4RW 


i ee ee as wine $82.50 $81.50 
LARCH-DOUGLAS FIR 
Vertical Grain Flg. C&Btr. 
ah 2 RS eS ee eee ee $64.00 
No. 3 Com. S2 or 4S 1x8” RL.... 48.14 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PONDEROSA PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 
1x8” 5/4RW 6/4RW 
C Select RL. ..$82.17 $85.61 
D Select RL... 69.14 71.93 71.80 


Shop S2S— 

No. 1 No. 2 
aE SR ep ee ee eer | ee re 
Oe os ko eeie'b pak ecae 6 NNER ‘ $56.00 

ae S2 or 4S— 
TE Bs acs Ba ae oletess ie $50.36 
1x12” so SSivka whale tare aseed 50.37 


4/4 No. 4 Com. S2 or 4S RWEL. .. $41.61 
IDAHO WHITE PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 

1x8” 6/4RW 


Choice (Cl) Fibs. ss.2.0-05 $87.46 

Quality (D) RL....... 69.86 88.00 
Commons S82 or 4S— 

Colonial Sterling Stand. 

No. 1 No. 2 3 


oO. 
pe ae? Veer $65.02 $60.66 
ixi3” RD...... 92.47 66.47 52.98 
4/4 Utility No. 4 S2 or 4S RW&L. .$46.50 
SUGAR PINE 


Shop S2S— : 
No. 1 - No. 2 No. 3 
ey eee $65.50 $58.50 $50.50 
tL Sees a 64.50 57.50 50.50 
OO secicea ces 75.50 63.50 ove 





tion for the week ended April 14 was 
15,457,000 feet, which was 19.26 per- 
cent below the three year average. 
Shipments totaled 15,620,000 feet and 
exceeded production by 1.05 percent. 
Orders on hand dropped by 1,253,000 
feet or 1.14 percent, which was some 


progress made. Stocks on hand to- 
taled 124,921,000 feet, with unfilled 
orders standing at 108,623,000 feet. 
Western Pine 

The 103 mills reporting to the 
Western Pine Association indicated 
that during the week ended April 14 
they produced 56,270,000 feet (com- 
pared to nearly 65,000,000 during the 
same week last year). Their ship- 
ments were 59,138,000 board feet and 
net orders stood at 69,893,000 feet. 

This left their order file at the end 
of the week standing at 340,491,000 
feet with gross stocks of 609,624,000 
feet. 

West Coast 

The weekly average of West Coast 
lumber production in March was 136,- 
782,000 board feet or 84.3 percent of 
the 1941-’44 average. Orders aver- 
aged 152,707,000 feet and shipments 
141,144,000. 

Northern Pine 

Production the week ended April 14 
had jumped to 510,000 feet (from none 
two weeks previous), and shipments 
totaled 885,000 feet. Unfilled orders 
are 6,815,000 feet and stocks total 28,- 
025,000 feet. 


In the Market Centers 


BOSTON: Most dealers in this dis- 
trict have a fair supply of north- 
eastern stock on hand. This is mostly 
pine, spruce and hemlock. There is 
very little Western stock coming in, 
and practically none from the South, 
although several Massachusetts mu- 
nicipalities have been calling for bids 
on treated yellow pine. The hard- 
wood situation is still tight. 

Demand for all kinds of lumber is 
still acute. Government and war 
plants still take about 80 percent of 
Northeastern boards and plank. With 
Spring here and residential and heavy 
construction projects awaiting prior- 
ity-permits the outlook is not good in 
spite of some hope that the Govern- 
ment may temper restrictions after 
VE day. 

A fair supply of Northeastern 
pine, spruce and hemlock is moving 
through the Boston market. Log 
drives have benefitted from high wa- 
ter, but mill labor shortages and worn 
equipment slow production. 

BALTIMORE: Stocks in yards 
have undergone further curtailment 
and demand for Southern pine has 
grown more urgent here. No reply 
has come to the petition for an in- 
crease in Southern pine ceilings so 
the situation is likely to continue. 
Appalachian hardwood regions have 
had particularly favorable weather, 


boosting production, and facilitating 
distribution. An improved attitude 
toward deferments for key lumber 
mill workers has been noted in local 
Selective Service boards, but labor is 
still far short. 

Shipments from Pacific coast lum- 
ber sources are far below Eastern re- 
quirements, and only most urgent 
needs can be filled. 

NORFOLK: Lumber supply at 
yards is very scarce with replacement 
prospects dull. Oak flooring in good 
demand but difficult to obtain be- 
cause of scarcity of rough 4/4 oak. 
There is no priority on oak flooring. 
Wholesalers have little to offer yards 
as they are shipping 85 percent of 
stock to the government. Box manu- 
facturers buy any good dry stock 
they find. OPA permits a $1 per M 
premium over ceiling for 5/4 and 
6/4 stock dressed extra thickness for 
box makers. Two inch framing D4S 
% inch scant also allows a mill extra 
of $1 per M. 

The weather has been ideal for 
lumber production, but labor and 
equipment problems have prevented 
an increase in output. 

MEMPHIS: Retail stocks are at 
their lowest point. Demand is high; 
even high priority orders accumulate. 
Some lower grade hardwoods are still 
to be had, but in decreasing quanti- 
ties, and practically no pine is avail- 
able through regular channels for 
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home building under special permit. 

Mill production of hardwoods is less 
than 50 percent of normal. River 
floods hampering logging, and equip- 
ment problems are responsible. Hard- 
wood manufacturers have been ship- 
ping 15 to 30 percent more lumber 
than they manufacture, for many 
weeks. Oak flooring production stands 
at 22 percent of normal. 


MINNEAPOLIS: Retail and whole- 
sale lumber supplies have improved 
slightly here. Shipments of Northern 
pine have increased sharply in the 
last week, and unfilled orders files 
shrank. Stocks are only slightly be- 
low those of a year ago. WPB 
authorization of emergency housing 
has stiffened demand for dimension 
stuff lately. 

Favorable weather has improved 
Northern pine production, and mills 
which showed no production for sev- 
eral weeks now report an output of 
a little more than 210,000 feet per 
week. Labor is. still scarce. 


KANSAS CITY: Retail yard stocks 
are critically low and replacements 
are slow. A little lumber is moving 
on high priority for government 
building projects. Wholesalers show 
no offerings. Demand is still high. 
The trans-Missouri Kansas Shippers 
Board forecasts a 15 percent increase 
in lumber. shipments into the South- 
west in the three months ended June 
30 over the same period last year, 
but that does not mean much lumber. 
CPA, at-its first Kansas City lumber 
letting in a year, sought 50 million 
feet and bought one million. 

Flood conditions closed many mills 
and production is off sharply from 
what had been expected. Transporta- 
tion is difficult. Labor shortages still 
rule. 

TACOMA: High priority residen- 
tial construction takes the better 
grades of lumber, and outlook for in- 
creased supplies is not encouraging. 
A boom in six to seven thousand dol- 
lar construction continues. Mills re- 
port log shortages so serious that 
production is sharply affected. Weath- 
er is good throughout southwest 
Washington, stimulating immediate 
log production, but tire shortages are 
serious. * 


SEATTLE: Supplies are at the low- 


est point of the war period in retail - 


yards, but dealers. are encouraged by 
the thought that. the end of European 
hostilities may mean more lumber for 
them. Production losses; may, how- 
ever, make the picturé-darker before 
it brightens. Government demand has 
set a new pace with a directive calling 
on mills to regulate their output to 
40 percent boards and 25 percent di- 
mension. There has been a new al- 
lowance of $4.50 for boards and $3.50 
for No. 4 boards. 


At the most recent auction the gov- 
ernment asked for 200 million feet 
and got 40 million feet. Domestic 
buyers have made it a period of wait- 
ing until things clear up. 

An inventory loss of 80 million feet 
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for March, in three Pacific Northwest 
fir logging districts (compared to 
February figures), resulted from a 
cold wet Spring with snow in the 
foothills. Shingle production is 50 
percent of normal. 


Yellow Pine Wholesalers 
to Make Monthly Reports 


Wholesale lumber dealers and com- 
mission men who handle southern 
yellow pine lumber are required by 
Direction 17 to Order L-335, issued 
April 2, to report to the War Pro- 
duction Board their monthly volume 
of sales of this lumber. 

Monthly reports are to be made on 





Ferm WPB-4207, obtainable in WPB 
district field offices, which calls for 
information on sales handled for 
(1) direct military procurement, (2) 
non-military sales to consumers rated 
AA-1, (3) non-military sales to dis- 
tributors rated AA-1, (4) sales on 
orders rated AA-2, AA-2X, AA-3, and 
(5) all other types of sales. 

Drection 17 provides that a whole- 
saler or commission-man who does 
not file his report is prohibited, dur- 
ing the period that the report would 
cover, to deliver, order or sell any 
southern yellow pine, even though he 
has received certified orders for this 
lumber. 

The reports are due on or before 
the tenth of the month. 


















HIRE 1 MAN 
AND BUY THE OTHER 3 


Right now, in the woods near you, 
the Lowther C-Saw is felling, 
bucking and clearing— multiply- 
ing some crew’s output by three. 
This means lower production 
costs! And that’s not all; men like 
to use the Lowther C-Saw. It gets 
men working and keeps them on 
the job! 


Put a Lowther C-Saw with one 


of your crews and watch 1 man 
do the work of 3! 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY, 141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Send me circular 83 that shows me how to triple my output. 








The MANAGERIAL FILE 


A desk-side efficiency unit 
for the busy executive de- 
manding privacy, security, 
convenience. 2 locks. 2!/2” 
rubber castors. Ball-bear- 
ing rollers on drawer. 
High quality. Order today. 


Northwest Metal Prods. Co. 
1337 E. Mason Street 
Green Bay, Wis. 














SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


TIMBERS 
YARD STOCK & i roCEARe. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 

Reliable Shippers 33 Years 
WRITE US! AIR MAIL ONE DAY EACH WAY! 


WEBSTER. 


K> Uniformi 772 
on >} EE eo — 
TEXTURE 
QUALITY 

J 
ey, E. Webster Lumber Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 








LEMIEUX BROS., INC. 


FORESTERS--TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS--CIVIL ENGINEERS 


610 Pere Marquette Bidg., NEW ORLEANS, LA 


[CORINTH "*cene™ 


CORINTH, MISS. 


~ Sawmills, Edgers 
ws Smooth End Trimmers 
¥ Mill Supplies 








HOUSTON BLOW PIPE 
AND SHEET METAL WORKS 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


38 Years’ Experience 


Engineering Service and Estimates Without 
Obligation — Send Us Your Inquiry 








BALSA 


Again available without priorities 
er other restrictions. Stocks in 
New Orleans 


F.C. LUTHI& CO., .2i7omtans a 














Handy Lumber Calculator 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
139 N. Clark St. CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 








Marks Twentieth Year as 
President of Devoe & Raynolds 

E. S. Phillips recently observed his 
twentieth year as president of Devoe 
& Raynolds Co., 
manufacturers of 
paints and fin- 
ishes, with head- 
quarters in New 
York City. Coin- 
cident with his 
two-decade mile- 
stone, the com- 
pany celebrated 
its 190th year 
and marked it by a 
rendering notable E. S. Phillips 
service to the armed forces in the 
seventh war it has known since its 
establishment in 1754. 

Devoe paints and finishes are serv- 
ing in many ways on all fronts and 
the company has been awarded the 
second star for its “M” flag. 


Observes Fortieth Anniversary 
The Lumbermen’s Underwriting Al- 
liance, Kansas City, Mo., one of the 
leading insurance mediums serving 
the lumber industry exclusively, oper- 
ating from coast to coast throughout 


J. J. Lynn M. L. Fleishel 


the United States and Canada passed 
its fortieth anniversary on Jan. 10 of 
this year. Following the death of 
U. S. Epperson in 1927, the manage- 
ment of the Lumbermen’s Underwrit- 
ing Alliance was placed in the hands 
of J. J. Lynn, who since that time 
has been president and general man- 
ager of U. S. Epperson Underwriting 
Co., managers of the Lumbermen’s 
Underwriting Alliance. During the 
last three years, the field staff of the 
Alliance has done effective work in 
inspection and fire prevention, with 
the result that, in spite of our na- 
tional loss record increasing, the loss 
record of lumber risks serviced by the 
Alliance has been decreased substan- 
tially. 

M. L. Fleishel is chairman of the 
advisory committee of lumbermen 
who are elected each year by ballot 
and who represent the subscribers. 


Changes in Hines Retail Branch 


Charles M. Hines, president of Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Co., announces 
the appointment of J. Leo Cleary as 
general manager and E. J. Augustin 
as assistant general manager, of the 
branch yard department in Chicago. 

Mr. Cleary takes the position held 
for fourteen years by George J. L. 
Mohring, who retired as general man- 
ager on April 1, which was the 36th 


J. Leo Cleary 


anniversary of his coming to the Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Co. to open the 
first branch yard at Rosehill and his 
50th year in the lumber business. 
Mr. Mohring will retain his position 
as vice president and devote his time 
to the general supervision of the 
Hines retail business and to the de- 
velopment and perfection of postwar 
plans. 


E. J. Augustin 


Both Mr. Cleary and Mr. Augustin 
are 25-year veterans of the Hines or- 
ganization. 
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George J. L. Mohring 


Marks Eighty-Sixth 
Birthday Anniversary 


On April 5, the mail man brought 
an extraordinary large assortment of 
greetings to William Clancy, chair- 
man of the board 
of the Lumber- 
men’s Credit As- 
sociation, Inc., 
Chicago, for it 
was his 86th an- 
niversary. The 
organisa =- 
tion’s personnel 
are proud of 
their “boss” and 
were very sorry 
that, in compli- 
ance with Mr. 
Clancy’s. em- 
phatic, written 
request, t h e y William Clancy 
were not allowed to show their esteem 
in a conerete way—not even the cus- 
tomary flowers. 

In 1876, then only 17 years of age, 
Mr. Clancy was one of the founders 
of the Lumbermen’s Credit Associa- 
tion. Mr. Clancy was then employed 
by a furniture credit agency, and the 
new enterprise was started as a spare 
time proposition. It grew rapidly so 
that it required constant attention. 
Mr. Claney became sole owner in 
1883. Now, after 69 years, the Lum- 
bermen’s “Red Book” has its execu- 
tive offices on the seventeeth floor of 





-the Transportation Building, 608 


South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
where tall, slender, erect Mr. Clancy, 
looking much younger than his re- 
corded years, is to be found at his 
beautiful walnut desk at least some 
time every day, and from where he 
continues to serve the lumber indus- 
try so capably. The association also 
has an office in New York City at 
99 Wall Street. 

Mr. Clancy has two married daugh- 
ters and an only son, Will C. Clancy, 
who is president and treasurer of the 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association Inc. 
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Lassen Lumber & Box Co. 


Elects New Officers PAUL B. BERRY 


Lassen Lumber & Box Co., San 


Francisco, Calif., at its annual meet- Grand Rapids 6, Michigan 
ing on April 3 elected J. W. Rodgers 
president and treasurer; H. W. Bridg- If you can furnish any of the follow- 


ford, vice president and manager, and 
E. L. Smith, Susanville, Calif., secre- 
tary. Mr. Rodgers, formerly vice 
president, succeeds R. D. Baker, who 


ing (or anything else) write or wire me. 


4/4” Cl Ponderosa Shorts RW&L 


died Dec. 1, 1944. Mr. Rodgers is by foot or ton 

also president of Western Box Dis- 1 or more cars 4/4”, 5/4”, 6/4”, 
tributors of San Francisco. Well 8/4" Maple, Poplar, Pine, Gum, 
known producers of California sugar Birch, Willow, Magnolia, Oak, 
pine and Ponderosa pine, Lassen Lum- Beech, etc. Any grade or log 


run KD, AD or shipping dry, 
Rgh. or S2or4S 


ber & Box Co., operates a sawmill 
and box factory at Susanville. 














LINDSEY» ave 


Self-Loading 22 
Skidders 
are used with 
either team or 
tractor. On 
short hauls, 
snaking, and 
bunching § logs, 
they are unex- 

celled. 


LINDSEY 
WAGON CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Laurel, - Miss. 



































J. W. Rodgers 


PATRICK LUMBER COMPANY 


Terminal Sales Building, Portland, Oregon 


Car and Cargo Teletypewriter PD 54 Wholesale Only 


Established 1915 


WESTERN PINES and 
WEST COAST LUMBER 


Large and Long Timbers-- 
LUMBER and PILING | EIR PILING to 150 Feet 





For 30 Years 
Producers and Shippers 





FLOORING 


We have been many years building 

MAHOGANY xs up our reputation for quality and cus- 
; tomer satisfaction. It distresses us 

that under current operating and sup- 

ply conditions we are unable to meet 

even the needs of our regular custo- 

mers. whose forbearance we solicit. 
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. . Obituaries 


LIEUT. JOHN McDONALD, 24, son of 
Guy McDonald, Carpenter-McDon- 
ald Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 

was killed in action in Germany on 

March 5, while serving with the Third 

Army, according to notification from 

the War Department. 


ARTHUR MERRILL ALLYN, 85, pro- 
prietor of Allyn Lumber Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, died March 2, following a short 
illness which resulted from a fall sev- 
eral months ago. Survivors include 
his widow, a daughter and a son. 


J. L. ARD, lumber retailer in Seago- 
ville, Tex., died March 13 at his home 
there. Survivors include his widow, 
two daughters and two sons, 

FRANK F. BACHELOR, Goshen, Ind., 
died at his home there early in March, 
after an illness of three years. His 
widow survives. 

HARRY B. BECK, 79, president Du- 
Page Lumber Co., Wheaton, IIl., died 
March 22, after an illness of two 
months. His widow and a daughter 
survive. 

JOHN P. BERENA, 33, founder and 
head of J. P. Berena Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, died of a heart attack April 3. 
Surviving are his widow, a son, his 
mother, a brother, and a sister. 


CHARLES L. BUCHANAN, SR., 79, 
proprietor of Charles Buchanan Lum- 
ber Co., Nashville, Tenn., died March 
21 after an illness of ten days. A son 
and four daughters survive. 

FREDERICK FULLER CHAPMAN, 
retired lumberman and formerly head 
of the Chapman-Storm Lumber Co., 
Morgan City, La., died at his home in 
Covington, La., recently. His widow, 
two sisters, and a brother survive. 

JOSEPH HARVEY CLEMENTS, JR., 
65, treasurer of former Peckham, Wolf 
& Co., Schenectady, N. Y., died April 
3 at his home there. Survivors include 
his widow, a son and a daughter. 

ROSWELL S. CHEVES, 45, vice pres- 
ident and manager of Day Lumber 
Corp., Springfield, Mass., died March 2. 
Besides his widow and two sons, he 
is survived by his parents and two 
brothers. 

C. SPURGEON DAVIS, 37, who oper- 
ated the Davis Bros. Lumber Co., Cor- 
nelia, Ga., with his brother, died March 
22 of injuries sustained in an accident 
while loading a car of lumber. Sur- 
vivors include his widow, a_ small 
daughter, his father, a _ sister, and 
three brothers, one of whom is U. E. 
Davis, associated with him in the lum- 
ber company. 


ROBERT T. FELTUS, founder and 
president of R. T. Feltus Lumber Co., 
Chicago, died April 14 in Phoenix, 
Ariz., where he was convalescing after 
an operation; his home was in Oak 
Park, Ill. Survivors include his widow, 
three daughters, and a son. 


JOHN FUHRER, 63, former secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Egyptian Tie 
& Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., died 
March 17 at his home in Richmond 
Heights, Mo. Survivors include his 
widow and a son. 


JAMES H. FRAZIER, nearing his 
96th birthday anniversary, died at his 
home in Whitesburg, Ky., April 15, 
after an illness of several weeks. He 
was a pioneer logger and originator 
of the “splash dam,” and also operated 
a number of mills. His widow and a 
large family survive. 


RICHARD GORDON GLANVILLE, 
62, secretary of Plywood & Door Manu- 
facturers Industrial Commission, died 
April 6 at his home in Tacoma, Wash., 
following a long illness. For many 
years he was traffic manager of 
Wheeler-Osgood Co. and had gained 
wide recognition for his labor relations 
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work for western Washington plywood 
plants. Survivors include his widow 
and one sister. 


THOMAS EATON GRIFFIN, for 25 
years president and treasurer of the 
Colonial Lumber Co., Phenix City, Ala., 
died at his home in Columbus, Ga., re- 
cently. His widow survives. 


MILTON S. HANCOCK, 57, founder 
and operator of M. S. Hancock & Son 
Co., Casco, Maine, died March 3, after 
a long illness. He was a past direc- 
tor of the New England Lumbermen’s 
Association. Survivors include his 
widow, three sons, and his mother. 


MARION WILLFORD (BILLY) 
HARDMAN, 76, founder and head of 
the Hardman Lumber Co. with line- 
yards in Kansas, Colorado, and Ne- 
braska, died suddenly March 22 at his 
home in Downs, Kan., of a heart at- 
tack. Survivors include his widow, a 
son, two daughters, four sisters, and 
a brother, Arthur Hardman, in charge 
of the yard at Osborne, Kan. 


ALBERT J. HEIDT, 68, vice presi- 
dent of Penrod, Jurden & Clark Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and a specialist on 
rare wood, died April 13, following a 
stroke a few days previous. His home 
was in Clifton, Ohio. He was interna- 
tionally known for his ability to dis- 
tinguish between different types of 
woods. He leaves his widow, two 
daughters, and a son, Edward Heidt, 
who is in the lumber business in Nor- 
folk, Va. 


ENOS J. HOLLINGSWORTH, 83, 
founder and president of E. J. Hollings- 
worth Co., with headquarters at Mar- 
shallton, Del., died March 25; his resi- 
dence was in Roselle, Del. Survivors 
include his three sons, Charles M., Her- 
bert E., and Howard J. Hollingsworth, 
who are the active managers of the 
company. 


G. D. HENDERSON, 62, vice presi- 
dent of the Monarch Mill & Lumber 
Co., Little Rock, Ark., and secretary 
of the Arkansas Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, died March 12 in the 
office of the McKnight Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., of a heart attack. 
Mr. Henderson was an attorney who 
was substituting as secretary of the 
Arkansas association during the ab- 
sence of his son, E. DeMatt Henderson, 
who is on leave from _ association 
duties while serving in the armed 
forces. 


JOHN C. HARDAWAY, associated with 
William B. Coggin in William B. Cog- 
gin, Inc., Chicago, and previously con- 
nected with various other Chicago lum- 
ber companies, died April 20 in that 
city. His widow, a son and a daughter 
survive. 

ELTON P. HUNTER, 63, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of William 
Cameron & Co., Waco, Tex., died March 
23 in a Waco hospital, following a 
stroke suffered on March 19. He had 
been connected with the Cameron or- 
ganization for 43 years. Mr. Hunter, 
who served two terms as president of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
was the oldest active past president 
and for several years had been chair- 
man of the legislative committee. He 
also served many years as a director 
of the Texas Line Yard Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. His widow is the 
only survivor. 


JOSEPH JULIER, 67, of New York 
City, died March 20 after a brief ill- 
ness. His widow and a son survive. 


PETER T. KROGSENG, 53, office 
manager for Minnesota & Ontario Pa- 
per Co. and its Insulite division at 
International Falls, Minn., of which 
city he was mayor, died unexpectedly 
in his office on April 11. 

JOSEPH J. LUECHTEFELD, 76, 
founder and head of the Forest Park 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., died April 


4, after suffering a paralytic stroke. 
Two daughters and three sons, Eric, 
Oscar, and Victor, survive. 


JASPER E. MARRS, 76, retired lum- 
berman, for many years director of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. in Oklahoma 
City, died April 3 at his home in Okla- 
homa City, Okla., after a long illness. 
Survivors include his widow, two sons 
and two daughters. 


WAYNE G. MILLER, 49, an or- 
ganizer and executive secretary of For- 
est Farmers Association Cooperative, 
Valdosta, Ga., died March 24 in a hos- 
pital in Washington, D.C. He had suf- 
fered a heart attack two weeks pre- 
vious, following his appearance before 
a House Committee to urge govern- 
ment participation in the association’s 
forestry work. His widow, three sons 
and a daughter survive. 


SAMUEL C. MORELAND, 73, former 
sawmill operator of Madison, Ind., died 
at his home there recently, after a 
short illness. Survivors include two 
sons and two daughters. 


HARRY OSGOOD, 75, son of the late 
George J. Osgood, one of the founders 
of the Wheeler-Osgood Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., died April 11 in San Diego, 
Calif., where he had made his home in 
recent years. Survivors include his 
widow, a daughter, a grandson, and 
two brothers, one of whom is George 
J. Osgood, Tacoma lumberman. 


JAMES POWELL, 55, sawmill opera- 
tor of Brownsville, Tenn., died March 
11 in a Memphis hospital. Two sons, 
four sisters and three brothers, one 
of whom is Howard Powell, lumberman 
of Brownsville, survive. 


LOUIS O. SCHEURMAN, former vice 
president of the Acme Lumber Co. and 
associated with the Braun Lumber Co., 
Detroit, Mich., died March 22. His 
widow and a son survive. 


ALLEN SHAFER, 46, vice president 
of A. C. Houston Lumber Co., Wichita, 
Kan., Home Lumber & Coal Co., Boise, 
Idaho, and Houston Bros., Inc., Ama- 
rillo, Tex., died in a Wichita hospital 
recently. His widow survives. 


FRED D. SMITH, 81, former Chicago 
lumberman, who retired to his farm 
in Macedon, N. Y., in 1933, died at his 
home in Macedon April 21. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a daughter and 
two sons. 


PETER SCHAFER, 76, president of 
Schafer Brothers logging, lumber, 
shingle, and steamship interests, died 
April 14 in an Aberdeen (Wash.) hos- 
pital, after a week’s illness. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, three sons, John 
D., Carl A. and Edward, all of Monte- 
sano; three daughters, a brother, Al- 
bert, and 13 grandchildren. 


JAMES W. TAYLOR, SR., 75, @ 
founder and for many years president 
of the Indiana Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., South Bend, Ind., died recently 
in a hospital there, following an ill- 
ness of six weeks. Since his retire- 
ment he was a director of the company. 
Two sons survive. 


ED TARVER, 67, owner and operator 
of Ed Tarver Lumber Co., Dallas, Tex., 
died March 8. Survivors include his 
widow and a son. 


ARTHUR F. WAGNER, Ava, II, 
lumber retailer, died at his home there 
March 28. 


WILLIAM F. WEISE, 66, founder and 
president of Weise Millwork & Lumber 
Co., Evanston, Ill., died March 14. His 
widow, two sons and three daughters 
survive. 


CHARLES H. WILEY, 79, a lumber 
salesman at Anna, IIl., for over half a 
century, died March 27 at his home 
there, following several months as 4 
semi-invalid. His widow, a daughter 
and three sons survive. 
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